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REVIEWS 


Memoirs of Mirabeau: Biographical, Literary, 
and Political. By Himself, his Father, his 
Uncle, and his Adopted Child. Vols. 3 & 4. 
Churton. 


Turse volumes in their original French form, 
have already been noticed in the pages of the 
Athenaum.+ But we cannot resist the oppor- 
tunity, which the appearance of this translation 
affords us, to give a few extracts, illustrative of 
the characters of the Marquis of Mirabeau and 
the Bailli of Mirabeau, the Father and Uncle of 
the Mirabeau. The French are proverbially 
said to be a dramatic people, and the perusal of 
the third volume of this work, rather exhibits 
two ardent and pointed characters out of a 
comedy, than a couple of human beings breath- 
ing the air, even the French air, of every-day 
life. The Marquis cultivated a hatred of his 
son, “even from his boyish days,” apparently 
on account of his personal ugliness ; and the fury 
with which his vindictive feelings break out in 
language, and glare through his letters, place him 
rather in the light of a madman reviling his evil 
spirit, than of a father speaking of ason. The 
Bailli is a much quieter and kindlier old French- 
man, though he is possessed of a shrewdness, 
not a whit inferior to that of his boiling, bub- 
bling, troubling brother. We have already said 
all that is necessary to be said, upon a character 
so well known as that of the Mirabeau, and we 
shall therefore select for our readers principally 
such morceaux as have reference to the Marquis 
and the Bailli. 

There is a short series of letters printed in the 
appendix to the third volume, from the Marquis 
of Mirabeau to an Italian nobleman, which is 
extremely well worth the reader’s perusal. We 
must, however, content ourselves with extracting 
the first letter in such series, as a lively portrait 
of “a gentleman, done by himself” :— 

“When the passage in your letter alluding to my 
pretended eloquence, was read to me, (it was in the 
evening) I exclaimed :—‘ Good God! I never per- 
suaded anybody in my life.’ I perceived that those 
about me smiled, which makes me think that they 
slander me behind my back. But I can safely make 
oath :—Ist. That I never in my life knowingly main- 
tained a paradox ; my conscience would nauseate at 
such a thing, which is base and mortifying to the 
human mind, and resembles a walk in the courtyard 
ofa madhouse. The moment I discover that a man 
is formed of argument for mere argument’s sake, or 
he has been denounced to me as such, I can no lon- 
ger listen to him: judge then if I would follow his 
example. I always love to take an interest in every- 
thing: at the theatre, in conversation, in looking or 
in listening, unless I take an interest, I am always 
thinking of something else; but I generally feel 
interested in everything. Though feeling is often a 
bad logician, it is never a wilful deceiver. 

“2ndly. I am as obstinate, as a woman in labour 
is strong. A single question awakens a multitude of 
ideas; the explosion is strong, the expression con- 
fined, and I am thought to be in a passion, when I 
am only in a pet. Like a schoolboy serving at mass, 
who repeats only the last words of the responses, my 
reply is ready before my opponent has reached his 
fourth syllable, and I am forced to listen to particles, 
adverbs, and circumlocutions—and this is called 
listéning ! Perhaps, in your lively country, you have 
no unpackers of logic; here they abound. A lady 
once said to me :—* Your genius is to us what God 
was to Moses upon Mount Sinai: it never speaks to 
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us but through a burning bush!’ The same person 
observed, as she listened to the reading of my Econo- 
mics ; ‘ A tumbler is given to you that you may help 
yourself to a glass of water. You pour the liquid 
from too great a height, or too rapidly, or too abun- 
dantly, so that you only splash the water about and 
none remains in the glass.’ Such things are said only 
to those who laugh as they recognise the just appli- 
cation to themselves. Now, Sir, you may judge 
whether or not this resembles persuasive eloquence.” 

With a view to make a favourable impression 
upon the Bailli in respect to his nephew, the 
Father tames himself down into the following 
singular character of him :— 

“ Give no credence to the reports which people are 
pleased to spread against him; believe nothing but 
what I tell you, for I know that ill-natured things 
have already been said. There are individuals inter- 
ested in destroying him, and they would fain make 
the wolf so monstrous, that his ears are camels’ tails. 
But I will let you know everything: this is doing 
justice, and it is also my duty. Though he so greatly 
resembles his mother, he has not her tormenting 
spirit, nor her domestic violence and turbulence ; 
though an immoderate talker, he detests scandal ; 
neither has he a vulgar appearance, nor is he given 
to intemperance ; he has no taste for play, which he 
abhors, as he also does idleness, being fond of work 
and books. As a set-off aguinst these good qualities, 
he is always out at the elbows, and there is innate 
want of order in him ; he is credulous as a nurse, 
indiscreet, a liar by exaggeration, affirmation, and 
impudence, without necessity, for the mere sake of 
story-telling ; and he has a confidence in himself 
which on every subject throws dust into the eyes of 
others, setting it off, as he does, with infinite talent 
and powers of mind. However, vice in him has taken 
much less root than virtue. He is all facility, fire, 
incapacity, weakness (not laziness), uncertainty of 
disposition, a mind cogitating in the indefinite, and 
building with soap bubbles. Now, brother of mine, we 
have him ashe is. I pass over myself, for if I had 
you not, I should be but a poor, prostrate old man. 
Whilst we yet last, we must assist him, if he shows 
constant good-will, rather than suffer him to dangle 
from some tree that may find him heavy.” 

At the trial of Mirabeau’s right to recall his 
wife, in which he most marvellously distin- 
guished himself as an impassioned orator, the 
Marquis of course loses all temper, and the 
father does not relent, although the governor is 
fixed. In a letter to Madame de Sauillant, we 
have the following “thrown out” (to use the 
biographer’s phrase,) “from mere impulse, by 
the fickle and instantly impressible mind of the 
Marquis” :— 

“ Your brother’s adverse parties are madder 
than he is, which is saying all. They are overrun- 
ning this country with intrigues, clamours, and atro- 
cious publications, which are to be reprinted in order 
to give them greater circulation. Besides having re- 
tained all the advocates to deprive your brother of 
legal assistance, they engaged one celebrated for rage 
and impetuosity ;’ but your devil of a brother uttered 
a terrible speech, because he found himself opposed 
to another furious fellow, who had been chosen on 
purpose, but whom he crushed all to pieces. His 
adverse advocate, who was borne fainting out of the 
court, has not quitted his bed ever since the terrible 
dressing of five hours, which your brother gave him. 
You may well suppose that the gentleman who al- 
ways applies his vanity to the very inside-out of good 
sense and a good heart, is mighty proud of this feat.” 

And again, lashing himself into the ferocity 
of language, he proceeds :— 

“Imagine the triumph of this mountebank. On 
the day of the great puppet-show, in spite of the 
guard, which was tripled, the doors, and barriers, and 








windows were all invaded and forced open by the 
wonder-stricken crowd. Some even got upon the 
roofs of the houses to see if they could not hear him. 
It is a great pity that they did not all hear him, for 
he spoke, and howled, and roared so much, that his 
lion’s mane was white with foam and steeped in pei- 
spiration.” 

But enough of this unnatural infuriated parent. 
Madame Mirabeau the wife, was a weak, cap- 
tious, sentimental, amiable being ; and we can- 
not refrain from placing before our readers the 
following easy and graceful sketch of her, done, 
we think, in the best possible French style. 
How many originals there are for this one little 
picture ! 

“ A strange fatality had severed their bonds. Ma- 
dame de Mirabeau, like the other members of the 
family, had misunderstood her husband, who, as he 
himself admits, ‘ was of too high and two unequal an 
intellect for her.’ Intellectual but frivolous, sensible 
but unsteady, less artless than timid, thoughtless 
rather than sincere, impressible rather than feeling, 
caressing yet not affectionate, obstinate though with- 
out bitterness, vain though free from pride, not hating 
but prejudiced, more strict in morals than in appear- 
ances, better endowed with amiable qualities than 
with solid virtues, gentle, affable, kind, and benevo- 
lent :—such was Madame de Mirabeau.” 

The Bailli, it must be confessed, is rather 
figurative, but he writes with a heart under his 
waistcoat. The following is an extract from a 
letter to his brother :— 

“So, thanks to your posteromania, you are now 
engaged in playing the pedagogue over a chicken of 
thirty-two years old! Are you silly enough to believe 
that you will make him other than he is ? You have 
undertaken a puzzling task, in endeavouring to round 
off a disposition which is like a hedge-hog, all in 
points, with very little body. Take heed, moreover, 
that the very way to succeed in nothing is to attempt 
to think for others, and lead them according to your 
taste, and not theirs. If, when your son is thirty- 
three years old, you cannot let him take his own range, 
after the punishments he has undergone, you are at- 
tempting to dry up the river after the fashion of 
the Danaides.” 

At the period when the father changed his po- 
licy towards the son, and was desirous of recon- 
ciling him te his wife, and wishing his brother to 
receive Mirabeau, who was then for many faults 
a prohibited person, the Bailli replies with a sin- 
gular union of timidity, humour, and pathos:— 

“T confess to you that the portraits of him which 
you now paint, are far from satisfactory to me ; for, 
to tell you the truth, he was to have come to you 
from Vincennes quite corrected by reflection, and 
you describe him to me in reality, as a person who, 
feeling that he requires your assistance to seat him 
in his saddle, submits to all that he thinks agreeable 
to you. I know, moreover (for at my age one has 
half of the devil’s advantages for becoming a conju- 
ror), that men of a certain stamp are able for a time 
to display the tiger’s paw without claws; and he 
himself, when he was at Mirabeau with me, was like 
a handsome girl if I but frowned. But my nerves 
are not covered with velvet, like you, and 1 am no 
longer of an age or taste to take the impossible by 
the collar, at the cost of my quiet—perhaps of my 
life—and the less so, because I have never any 
chance, nothing in my favour having ever succeeded, 
—for during my life I have encountered only agita- 
tions and hurricanes. I have no desire therefore to 
tempt the devil, who has always meddled with my 
concerns ever since I was born, and will probably 
continue to do so whilst I remain in this world, on 
condition, I trust, that he shall not meddle with 
them in the next, in which I firmly believe ; for I 
have persisted in fixing the immortality of the soul 
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in my head, in spite of the enormous quantity of | natural progress of all things, that high nobility must 
vegetables which I have seen in carriages at Parisand | descend, which is worse than ceasing to exist. It 


in other great cities.” 

The correspondence on this subject, is per- 
haps the most interesting part of the work. The 
Marquis answers of course very ably, and tells 
the Bailli, that the son “is a rare subject for 
the future. You have all the Saturn necessary 
for his Mercury ; but if you once hold him, do 
not let him go; should he even perform miracles, 
keep your hold of him.” But the Bailli was not 
to be shaken, and thus replies — (our extract 
here is somewhat long, but it is good)— 

“You are now writing romances upon domestic 
order, just as you formerly wrote them upon social 
order. I have no talent for composing romances. 
Honoré is the worst of those minds put out of shape 
by the mould in which they are cast. If, at thirty- 
two years of age, he requires to be ridden with a curb 
rein, his understanding will never ripen, and we shall 
be both destroyed by your persevering in your own 
notions, which have occasioned all the misfortunes 
that have befallen you. These are numberless, be- 
cause Providence has blown upon your plans and 
projects, and in the eyes of Providence, all that man 
performs is mere castle-building with cards. If 
Honoré is not fit to be brought into the world, at his 
age,—if he is not sufficiently master of himself to 
avoid running his head against a post, it is madness 
to attempt making anything of him, but more than 
madness to endeavour to make him the father of a 
family. * * Our race has had its day: it is now ex- 
tinct, and what matters it? Those of Alexander, 
Cesar, Charlemagne, and many others, have been 
swept from the earth, and yet the world goes on 
equally well. In this world we must either lose or 
leave all, an alternative which ought always to be 
with us on our pillow. What is the loss of a name 
—and what is even a name in the present times ? 
Nevertheless I see that the disease of posteromania 
has grasped you by the throat, although you ought 
to consider that Cyrus and Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus would have been fortunate had they not given 
birth to Cambyses and Commodus. ‘ But, you will 
again exclaim, * why then have we worked so much in 
imitation of our forefathers? to which I reply in 
your own words; for as you are always led away, 
head and heart, by the impulse of the moment, you 
ure very subject to contradict yourself, 

“ Now, this is what you wrote to me three years 
ago, when you wished to keep your son in prison, 
where he had well earned his place. 

** What matters it whether our children, before 
they consummated our ruin and their own, had 
shown all the signs of that depredating evaporation 
peculiar to the present age? And what should we 
have done if they had? And what could we have 
done 2 And wheretore 2 What matters it, at bot- 
tom, who enjoys these things after us? Does it be- 
come a Christian, that is to say, a man improved, 
seconded, directed, and supported in the true and 
quiet path of mankind, to run after the flying and 
rapid spark of human life 2—to attach himself to the 
duration of his works upon earth ?—to trouble him- 
self about what will become of them after he is gone ? 
If it is from love of knowledge that we have labour- 
ed, and sown here, we shall reap elsewhere ; if it is 
to attract, we have already reaped the reward. We 
must not act from whim and vain-glory. Such frail 
motives have nothing to rest upon: and whoever 
finishes must expect that his son will demolish, or 
exagecrate, or desert—for such is man’s nature. He 
may build, but wisdom and virtue alone can preserve ; 
and whether we have children, or whether we have 
none, as we have enjoyed that which others have 
planted and built, so others in their turn will enjoy 
What we plant and build. Whoever they may he, 
our task is done; and being placed in this world, 
like the silk-worm, to bustle about until we have spun 
our cocoon to leave it soon after, let us not attempt 
to sce further than the said worm. The other world 
is sufficient to occupy our attention, and through it 
only must we look at the future.’ 

“ Thus, therefore, | conform to your own philo- 
sophy, although you have been pleased to change it 5 
and [| am more and more convinced that my poste- 
rity, which cannot but be your own, is of no greater 
importance to me than atwmip, I perceive by the 








has henceforth nothing but humiliation to undergo, 
and it is losing itself each day more and more, in the 
gulf of depredations, The rabble take everywhere. 
Behold, to cure you of your name, the ignoble 
equilibrium which—until the general overturn that 
will speedily take place, and the volcanic eruption 
that will rid us of thirty strata of petrifying alluvion 
—is established and must be maintained in Europe 
by the inkstands which have at their command, 
gunpowder, printing, impiety and sedition.-+ Nations 
will never more return to strong moral feelings. I ask 
you whether, that being the case, the nobles will have 
# very gratifying part to play in future ?—and whe- 
ther it is pleasant to have children to see them hoot- 
ed, if they are good, and reduced to become nothing 
but parasites and hangers-on at Court, where each 
purchases his authority and pays for it in dependence 
—the subaltern from the chief, the chief from the 
sovercign, the sovereign from etiquette. * * 

“1 perceive that nobility is divided, and running 
to its ruin. It extends to the children of those blood- 
suckers, of those financial robbers introduced by the 
Pompadour, who herself sprang from this corruption. 
Another part is connected with the quill-driving rab- 
ble, who change into ink the blood of the King’s sub- 
jects. A third is perishing smothered by vile robes, 
znd by ignoble atoms of the dust of the closet, drawn 
from the mire by the purchase of an office. And 
what is worse, nobility is obliged to bend the knee 
before mushrooms that have sprung up in a single 
night—also before pumpkins which, thanks to the 
weakness of the government, rise on end upon their 
native beds of manure, and form an aristocracy of 
churlish blood, which takes a dastardly pleasure in 
showing its authority to its former masters. It is not 
worth the trouble to continue a race for this, or to 
witness a revolution which the entire destruction of 
all the springs of state, will necessarily produce. | 
confess then that I, who am not the cause of your 
faggots turning out to be mere straw, upon which the 
wind has blown—that I, who understand nothing 
about this bisogna compatire—that I, who have no 
joinings, but am wholly of my race—have no notion 
of killing, nor even of committing, myself, for the 
advantage of having a few grandnephews spick and 
span new. Assure him from me, that from hence to 
Malta there is only one road with which I am well 
acquainted. ‘Tell him that if he tells lies, or teases 
me, I shall leave him to cool his heels by himself, 
and shall soon place a few hundred thousand millions 
of tons of salt water between us. 

«* * * * Now, notwithstanding your statement 
and your letters, I tell you plainly that I give up all 
thoughts of taking charge of him. I know the ways 
of such gentlemen: they first of all do that which 
their noble imagination suggests, and then they ask 
leave to do it. Were I to take charge of him, I 
should, of a surety, commit myself. St. Francis of 
Sales pretends that we are not incommoded by ele- 
phants, the most bulky of all brutes, but by gnats, 
which are very small. As you know your son much 
better than I do, and have absolute authority over 
him, why would you send him to me? What would 
you have me do with him’ When you would lead 
an ass by another road than that which takes him to 





**+ Long before this period, the Bailli had often made 
similar remarks, and uttered similar prophecies. As we 
have not space to insert all that he wrote on the subject, 
we transcribe only one extract remarkable by its justmess 
of perception and power of language. 

“| know Paris: be assured thatthe vile populace which 
crouches there or goes thither to crouch, in search of for- 
tune, as if fortune was a lost whelp, is as corrupt as Rome 
when she endeavoured to destroy the patricians even to 
their very name. Depend upon it that this infamous po- 
pulation of upstarts who take the lead among the magis- 
tracy, or in the finance, is a trae republican population by 
its insolence, at the same time that on account of its vices 
without any redeeming virtue, it is unworthy of being re- 
publican. When a people in delirium make an attack upon 
a monarchy, they always begin with religion. This soon 
puts an end to prestiges, and the difference which God 
himself has made between men by distinctions, the first 
traces of which we find in the Jewish law, appears unjust 
to this people. It therefore undermines the nobility ; and 
the chief of the social hierarchy, deprived of the natural 
supporters of his throne, feels that it totters, and he vacil- 
lates upon his sacred seat. Think you that there is any 
remedy? 1 believe there is, and | will tell you my reason 
for so believing. The distinction between the nobles and 
the plebeians is only moral and conventional; and if this 
distinction is once destroyed, the nobles are reduced to vain 
pretensions, which render them,worse than useless.” 





his usual drinking place, Tom Cudgel must threaten, 
and my lord’s hand point out the way. What am | 
to yourson ? Who will assure me that all his dre 
have dripped from him? He does his best to please 
you; he is very taking, but these are strong reasons 
for not exposing me to become his dupe. Moreover, 
I know his morals, and to what tune he pipes ;—i¢ 
costs him nothing to lie and to promise, but I believe 
in his promises as much as I do in the devil’s mira. 
cles. Lastly, youth is always in the right when op- 
posed to age. ‘To associate with him does not suit 
= * > 

“ You submit to what you consider your duty as a 
father. This is very right; for it behoves you to 
ascertain whether he will bear seed, or whether he is 
nothing but chaff. But I, thank God! am only an 
uncle, which neither gives me the right, nor imposes 
upon me the duty, of tutoring; and I do not think it 
fair that I should have the burthen upon my shoul- 
ders of this turbulent, proud, conceited, and‘insubor- 
dinate spirit, who succeeds but too well in gaining 
every day, toot by foot, some point or other, and 
making himself a despot. I know, moreover, that he 
is captivating—that he is the rising sun, and I well 
know how I shall be cheated and plundered. Of 
what good, therefore, is his presence here? Can it 
be supposed that after fifty years of labour and tribu- 
lation Iam desirous of embracing the worst labour 
of all, because you are pleased to say that I have 
* quietude of heart, the reward of good men, that of 
the mind being prohibited to me by the entablature 
of my physical organs.’ I tell you that I have ob- 
tained both, and will enjoy them. You have replied, 
you say, to my observations about the castle of Mira- 
beau. But this reply signifies nothing at all. Ought 
I to support the infliction of a fellow with such a de- 
vouring mind, when I did not beget him? It is sin- 
gular you should say— that is not even in the order 
of follies belonging to him? Can follies be ranged 
ina circumscribed category? Is there any descrip- 
tion of turbulent folly into which he has not fallen 2” 

One more extract from the Bailli, and we 
have done with him. It relishes somewhat of 
the quality of old Menenius :— 

“ The Marquis, however, thought that the Marig- 
nane family would feel some scruples in publishing 
his confidential letters. 

“* Honour in those people!’ the Bailli replied ; 
‘whenever vou hear the statue of Hannibal at the 
Tuileries declare that it is flattered at being placed 
by the side of that of Cesar, you will find commu. 
nicability between a good and honest heart, and a 
gizzard absolutely and exclusively personal.” 

With the following amusing “ little anecdote,” 
we must take leave of this agreeable book :— 

“ When they praised his letter to his wife, I said 
only: ‘Take him his soup, that he may eat it; an 
allusion to an anecdote of our grotesque cousin the 
Marquis of Chamarau. He had sent to the bishop 
for permission to eat meat. No sooner was his mes- 
senger gone than the devout epicure began to cal- 
culate the time. ‘Ah! there he is—now he is ar- 
rived—he asks—he has obtained. Ha! who waits 
there ?—bring me my meat soup that I may eat it.’” 





Musical History, Biography, and Criticism. By 

George Hogarth. 

{Second Notice.) 

Our former notice left us at the portal of the 
eighteenth century, the point from which the 
two great schools of music, the Italian and the 
German, may be said to diverge, and the period 
when vocal and instrumental composition took 
the forms which have since been so perfectly de- 
veloped, Here, then, let us trace out the boun- 
dary lines of these two great branches, whose 
turnings and windings we are about to follow 
separately :—we think that by so doing we shall 
render our task easier to ourselves, and, when 
executed, clearer to our readers. 

In our last we incidenially stated our convie- 


tion that the music of Italy is the language of 


impulse, while that of Germany is the language 
of contemplation. ‘The former, then,—the out- 
pourings of passion borne into a region teeming 
with beauty, and, while young, coming to 1ts 
full growth amidst the dolce far niente life of a 
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juxurious climate, and under a thousand moral 
and traditional influences, which touch us feebly 
and from afar off—is spontaneous, melodious, 
essentially vocal. The latter,—the child of a 
different climate, a different temperament, a 
different past,—illustrates the spirit of its birth- 
lace as completely as its companion, (for we 
will not call them rivals). It is deeper in tone, 
more solid in feeling, with an imagination more 
fitful, and less subject to the canons of grace 
and beauty,—a mixture of the philosophical and 
the fantastic—of reverential thought and humour 
eccentric to libertinism. In short, the music, 
like the poetry, of Germany, is a compound of 
opposite elements; for its adequate utterance 
yocal power has been found insufficient, and 
thus it has naturally availed itself of the wider 
and subtler combinations and resources of or- 
chestral science, and become instrumental in its 
form and spirit. 

Such are the leading characteristics of the 
Italian and German schools; but ere we enter 
upon the details and bright names which adorn 
this later period of their history, and allude to 
the points in which they have reciprocally aided 
each other, we must say a few words upon two 
minor divisions of our subject, the French and 
the English schools. Of the first, the fact is 
remarkable, and consistent with our theory, that 
so long as France remained a land of salons and 
petits soupers, she possessed no music of her 
own which was not denounced as artificial and 
repulsive by the rest of the world. Nor did the 
seed sown by distinguished strangers—by Gluck 
and Piccini—germinate in a soil capable of bear- 
ing only melodies the most paltry, and fugues 
the most dry—till a deeper and more earnest 
spirit was infused into the public mind—till 
Poetry, as it were, was startled into freedom in 
the midst of all this mockery, and pedantry, and 
persiflage, by the thrilling and terrible events of 
the Revolution. And it is remarkable, that even 
now, the old esprit, and glitter, and want of 
deep feeling, are still discernible in her works of 
art. While her music is bright, piquant, appro- 
priate, it is compelled to have recourse to exqui- 
sitely careful performance, and (on the stage) to 
magnificence of ensemble, to make amends for 
its want of Italian sweetness and German inten- 
sity ; and hence we fear that little of it will sur- 
vive many anniversaries of its birth-day. 

So far our theory is borne out by fact; but in 
attempting to characterize English music since 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
we must confess ourselves at fault ; for, on what 
grounds, unless we admit our national character 
to be negative, can we explain the want of fixed 
principles which is so evident throughout? Our 
glees—the grand-children of the pleasant ancient 
madrigal of the pleached alley and the oriel 
chamber—are, at best, so doubtful in character, 
that, like the old French ariettes, to which we 
referred some time since, they occupy no place 
in European music. And yet, when we have 
mentioned these, we must pause, unless we 
could submit to the humiliation of bringing for- 
ward a few sweet melodies, or a stray fragment 
or two of science, and be content to say, while 
contrasting them with the lengthened line of 
brilliant works presented by Italy and Germany, 
“These are our jewels!” 

From these general remarks let us now turn 
to the closer examination of facts, and, accord- 
ing to the plan we have laid down, begin at 
once with the Italian school. 

And here we must, in some measure, follow 
Mr. Hogarth’s division of his subject, once 
again protesting against the want of firm grasp 
and proportionate handling of its several parts, 
which he has shown in its management. Chap- 
ter the seventh is devoted to the violin—an in- 
strument whose most celebrated makers and 





players were, and are, of Italian origin—and 
yet its powers were never fully used till it 
passed into the hands of German composers. In 
stating this opinion, which may appear para- 
doxical, especially when we are about to name 
Corelli, Geminiani, Tartini, Giardini, Viotti, 
Boccherini, (we are following Mr. Hogarth in 
our order,) we must beg to remind our readers 
of the distinction between the creative and the 
mechanical part of music, to which we pointed 
in our foregoing article. Of the Italian per- 
formers whose great names have just been enu- 
merated, only two used the instrument other- 
wise than mechanically. ‘They gave us brilliant 
solos, excellent practical studies,—but these, at 
the best, are mostly unidea’d compositions, when 
compared with the music for stringed instru- 
ments of the German school ; and, as they de- 
pend for their interest more on the precision and 
exquisite finish of their execution, than on their 
sterling and suggestive merit, they were sure to 
be pushed out of fashion and remembrance by 
the newer tours de force of the hour, and to 
leave no mark upon the progress of the mind of 
music. Our exceptions—we mean Corelli and 
Boccherini,—while they may be styled the 
fathers of chamber music for stringed instru- 
ments, are too antique in their forms, and timid 
in their effects, to neutralize the force of our 
remark. 

It is needless here systematically to recapitu- 
late the well-known facts of Corelli's life, which 
have been told again and again by musical 
chroniclers :—how he lived at Rome in the sun- 
shine of Cardinal Ottoboni’s favour, and was, 
even in his own day, outdone by the superior 
execution and vivacity of the Neapolitan violin 
players—and how his gentle and &miable temper, 
sometimes severely tried (as in the case of Han- 
del’s snatching the violin from his hand, at the 
performance of the serenata ‘Il Trionfo del 
Tempo,’) made him beloved in his own circle, 
and stamped its character upon his music. We 
leave Mr. Hogarth’s short notice of Corelli's 
life, with an image before our eyes of a grave, 
meek, noble-looking man, such as the Italian 
masters loved to paint in their ‘ Music Parties.’ 
Geminiani, the next violinist on our list, was but 
a feeble copy of his great master—more way- 
ward and fantastic,—but, like Corelli (we note 
this with a purpose), “ passionately fond of 
painting, a propensity such”—to quote Mr. Ho- 
garth’s words—“ as has been remarked in mu- 
sicians.” The name of Tartini is familiar to 
every legend fancier, and lives to this day em- 
balmed in sweet sound in Malibran and De Be- 
riot’s ‘ Cadence du Diable’—but we must not 
linger long with it. As a man, he was passion- 
ate, as we know from the love adventures of his 
early days,—and superstitious, for we find the 
story quoted, and even believed by Burney, of 
his having devoted himself and his violin to 
St. Antony, of Padua, in 1722, and thencefor- 
ward refusing all other engagements. As a mu- 
sician, he made many steps beyond Corelli, in 
the application of the mechanical powers of his 
instrument. Some of his works, we are here 
told, are still used as studies in the Conservatoire 
of Paris. 

Passing Veracini, we come to Giardini, the 
first modern Italian instrumentalist who excited 
a sensation in England. He seems to have been 
as capricious and splenetic as Paganini himself, 
and to have been patronized by the exclusives of 
the day, with a fiery zeal, and protected with a 
despotic kindness, which—thank our reasonable 
stars !—has no longer a parallel. Well might 
the witty writers and artists of a time less liberal 
than our own, satirize and caricature the violent 
partizanships, the griefs and grimaces, and ec- 
stacies of the hooped and powdered ladies of 
quality, and the “pretty fellows” of our Augustan 


|age. Of these we may gather some ridiculous 
| specimens from Walpole’s Letters ; and we no- 
| tice them merely to express our opinion that it 
| is, in no small degree, to the ridiculous enthu- 
| siasm and false raptures of these “ fools of qua- 
| lity” of gone days, that music, both native and 
| foreign, owes much of the discredit into which it 
| has fallen in England, even while most the 
fashion. 

Giornovichi was another eccentric genius, 
more independent and less pampered than Giar- 
dini. ‘To him succeeded the brilliant and melo- 
dious Viotti (master of our own Mori); he seems 
to have been a true artist in his character—sen- 
sitive to irritability, simple-hearted, improvident. 
“ Asa musician,” says Mr. Hogarth, “ it may 
be truly said, that though the virtuosit of the 
present day execute difficulties which were not 
attempted in his time, yet, in all the highest 
qualities that belong to the performance, he has 
never been surpassed.” With the name of Vi- 
otti terminates Mr. Hogarth’s catalogue of Ita- 
lian instrumentalists; for it will surprise those 
who have not seen his book, to be told that we 
searched its pages in vain, and found not a 
passing notice of Paganini! If it was Mr. Ho- 
garth’s plan to exclude all names but those of 
worthy composers, some who figure here with 
honourable mention should not have been ad- 
mitted ; at all events, the omission is unaccount- 
able and unpardonable. 

Let us now look to the sacred and dramatic 
music of the Italians, and we shall follow Mr. 
Hogarth in considering these together,—the 
writers for the church and the theatre being, in 
most instances, the same. Here, however, we 
must point out another omission, by which the 
history of Italian music is left meagre and un- 
finished. Mr. Hogarth has all but passed by 
the singers of Italy; he should have remem- 
bered how prominently they stand forward as 
compared with the singers of France and Ger- 
many—how, the music of Italy being essentially 
vocal, they have influenced and modified the 
taste of its composers. ‘ Many songs of the 
old masters,” says Lord Mount Edgecumbe, 
“would be very indifferently sung by modern 
performers, not on account of their difficulty, but 
their apparent facility. Composers, when writ- 
ing for a first-rate singer, noted down merely a 
simple tema, with the slightest possible aceom- 
paniment, which, if sung as written, would be 
cold, bald, and insipid. It was left to the singer 
to give it light and shade, and all its grace and 
expression, which not only required a thorough 
knowledge of music, but the greatest taste and 
judgment.” Considering the Italian singer as 
a fellow-labourer with the composer, and not 
merely as his instrument, Mr. Hogarth ought to 
have given a chronological list of the great 
singers of Italy. He should further have noticed 
the very striking change which passed over 
dramatic music at the time when the artificial 
soprano could no longer be tolerated, and the 
| contralto (that richest and most touching of all 
| voices) was cultivated to supply its place; he 
| should have alluded to the marked distinction 
| which so long existed between the opera seria 
|and the opera buffa. So complete was this, 
| that two separate sets of singers were formerly 

required by an impresario who meant to treat 

|the public to both tragedy and comedy; and 
| it was only broken down of later years, when 
| libretti of mezzo carattere became common, and 
| our Catalanis, and Malibrans, and Lablaches, 
| determined upon astonishing the world by the 
| versatility of their talent, as well as by their 
amazing powers of voice and exccution. 

We are dwelling so much more at length upon 
what we consider the cardinal points of musical 
history, than upon minor matters of anecdote or 

personal adventure, that we can but offer a series 
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of names to the reader’s notice in our further 
mention of Italian music, beginning with Steffani 
and Clari, whose chamber duets and trios for 
voices still please, and the far greater Durante, 
by whom this pleasant species of composition, 
as peculiar to Italy as the lied is to Germany, 
or the glee to England, was carried to the high- 
est perfection. Next comes Marcello, concerning 
the merits of whose psalms doctors have dis- 
agreed so widely: some of them, however, 
have outlived advocates and antagonists. Mar- 
cello’s satire against the Italian opera-manu- 
facturers of his own day, is as pleasant now as 
it was pungent then—for it proves that the 
grave and the learned of his time bore testimony 
against quackeries and malpractices precisely 
similar to those by which, at the present day, 
music, according to some, is to receive her 
death blow. Porpora succeeds Marcello on our 
list, (how is it that the Scarlattis are only men- 
tioned incidentally by Mr. Hogarth?) the quaint 
contriver of trilled fugues, the savage master of 
Haydn, whom he saluted by the endearing 
epithets of “ fool” and “ blockhead” in return for 
having his coat brushed, his shoes cleaned, and 
his periwig combed. He is better remembered 
for these traits—and his witty criticism on the 
organist of some German monastery, of whom the 
Prior remarked, “that the good man’s simplicity 
was really evangelical” —‘ Why, yes,” replied 
Porpora, “ his lefthand knoweth not what hisright 
hand doth”—than for his music. To these fol- 
low Hasse, Leo, Feo, Vinci, (in whose ‘ Vo sol- 
cando,’ the curious coincidence-hunter will find 
the germ of our own popular ‘ Bid me dis- 
course,’) and Logroscino, only mentioned as the 
inventor of the concerted opera finale. The first 
portion of the century closes with the glorious 
name of Pergolesi—a name dear to all who love 
music of the highest and most spiritual order, 
and interesting to such as dwell with interest 
upon the too common legend of genius sinking 
into the tomb broken-hearted, while the fame 
denied to the living makes haste to glorify the 
sepulchre of the departed. Pergolesi’s ‘ Stabat 
Mater,’ and ‘Gloria,’ will never be forgotten ; 
but he died exhausted, at the age of thirty-three. 

Resuming our enumeration of Italian com- 
posers, we pass Galuppi, Jomelli (though he 
deserves a word of reverence in passing), Pic- 
cini, whose name was as a war-cry in the salons of 
Paris in the days of his rivalry with the grander 
and less perishable Gluck,—and Sacchini. It 
grieves us to treat Paiesiello and Cimarosa with 
equal conciseness, but, as our purpose is merely 
to touch upon such names and circumstances as 
mark epochs in the history of music, we dare 
not give way to the fascination of putting on 
paper raptures and reminiscences, shared, we 
doubt not, by some hundreds of our readers. 
Thus it is that we must leave ‘ Nina la pazza,’ 
and ‘Il Matrimonio,’ and ‘ Gli Orazi,’ without 
the honours which belong to them, though we 
must point out Cimarosa’s well-known sacred 
song ‘ Deh parlate’ as one of the finest things 
in modern music. We have now merely to 
enumerate the best writers of what may be called 
the level Italian school—Zingarelli—Mayer— 
Paer—reserving Spontini for a few words in his 
own proper place, which we cannot think is 
here; and, on the same principle as our “ me- 
morialist’s” with respect to Bellini and Donni- 
zetti, putting those easy flimsy writers, Mosca 
and Fioravanti, out of court ;—having done this, 
we shall close our notice with a name so well 
known that it may seem almost superfluous to 
mention it—Rossini ! 

It would be an interruption to our present 
plan, to recapitulate the facts and pel se of 
Ll Maestro’s scrambling, joyous, luxurious life ; 
and the slightest criticism upon each of his works 


would fill columns, Mr, Hogarth (always a 





pleasant gleaner) has here gathered together 
the best things from the pages of M. Beyle, and 
judiciously summed up the opinions floating 


about the world, concerning the merits of Ros- | 


sini’s numerous operas. More than this, we 
could not expect from him : for it is no scissor- 
task, coolly to sit down and descant upon the 
peculiarities and excellencies of one, who, for the 
last twenty years, may be said to have kept 
musical Europe in a state of intoxication, and 
whose enchantments, so far from having lost 
their power, are beginning to be tasted, and that 
not coyly—nay, even relished—by some of the 
staunchest upholders of the “ simple old melo- 
dists,” and, more opposite still, by the champions 
of fine German music. We are disposed to place 
Rossini at the head of all Italian operatic com- 
posers, ancient or modern—whether in right of 
his melodies (and how many a delicious motivo 
from ‘ Tancredi,’ and ‘ I| Barbiere,’ and ‘ Otello,’ 
comes back to us while we are writing these 
words,)—or in right of a fire and exuberance, 
often overstrained, often marked by self-imita- 
tion, but sometimes rising to a height positively 
magnificent. As to dramatic propriety, he pos- 
sesses as much as any of the writers of his coun- 
try; the musical language he uses is, it is true, 
more florid than what was employed by Paie- 
siello and Cimarosa; but he has shown himself 
as simple in thought, as either of these charming 
writers, and his fiorimenti are rather to be con- 
sidered as “the embroidery on the canvas,” 
which he himself has chosen to furnish, rather 


than intrust it to the caprices of the singer. If | 


any should be disposed to protest against the 
claim to dramatic propriety we have advanced 
in favour of “the sweet old Italian writers,” 
we would recommend them dispassionately to 
consider how much of their expression and cha- 
racter belongs to themselves, and how much 
may have been added by the singers who exe- 
cuted them—and then turn to Rossini’s scores, 
the last act of ‘ Otello’ for instance. They might 
thus, we think, possibly, come to our conclusion— 
that dramatic propriety of character is a merit, 
very sparingly reached by Italian composers, 
but attained to more frequently by Rossini than 
by any of his predecessors; their uniform dol- 
cezza being as far out of nature, as his too frequent 
buoyancy of spirit. And hence it arises, that 
our Pastas and Davids, doubtless enjoying the 
power of creating anew the music they sing, by 
adding to it, from their own minds, its colouring 
and expression, are so rarely willing to execute, 
and so rarely successful in executing, the stricter 
and more intelligently composed music of Ger- 
many, in which every emotion has its proper 
note, and every shade of feeling is marked by a 
corresponding harmonic transition ; and the ar- 
tist, to do his duty right, must simply and sternly 
confine himself to faithfully uttering what the 
composer has set down for him. 

Our way seems to “ lengthen as we go:” and 
we must here again pause. It would be impos- 
sible to break off in the midst of our examina- 
tion of the music of Germany, and equally im- 
possible to include it within our present limits. 
We will endeavour, however, to close the sub- 
ject in our next article. 








A Residence in Brazil—[Zehn Jahre in Bra- 
silien, §-c. ]|—YVon Carl Seidler. 
[Second Notice.] 
We will now proceed to the graver and more 
important sketches of the social and political 
state of Brazil, but, in truth, we have no great 
faith in the writer, and recommend, therefore, 
that all he says be read with due allowance. 
Our next extracts will relate to the religious 
condition of this Transatlantic Empire. Carl 
Seidler here shows us bigotry, accompanied by 
ita usual concomitant, not merely infidelity, 





but actual contempt for religion. The reader 
must, however, recollect that all German Pro. 
testants are apt to be somewhat bitter in their 
anti-Catholicism :— 


Religious processions are the only occasions upon 
which a lover can publicly approach his mistress, 
except in church. Nothing more farcical can he 
conceived than these solemn street wanderings, 
wherein the gilded, be-ribboned, and be-feathered 
wooden saints often parade on horseback. Princes, 
generals, ministers, the prelates of the church, walk 
close behind the decorated puppet: then follows the 
long scorpion-tail of less important parsons. Allow. 
ing this senseless business to be in itself an empty 
mummery, a speculation upon the exciteability of 
the senses, a waste of time and money, it is still the 
duty of the meaner servants of the Church to make 
a show, at least, of dignity and piety upon such oc. 
casions; yet it was these persons who, by their 
reckless impudence, converted the procession into a 
puppet show, and former believers into infidels. The 
lower clergy directed shameless glances, and a pan- 
tomime indicating old over-intimacy, at the noblest 
ladies on the balconies, and, by their licentious 
gesticulation, drove the innocent maidens, who 
looked on in devout curiosity, confounded and 
shamed, into the interior recesses of their cham. 
bers. Then burst into laughter, so hearty, that the 
well-fed monks were fain to hold their fat paunches, 

Yet, in processions of this description at Rio, 
the Emperor himself, we are told, habitually 
bore a part. 

Dom Pedro regularly attended divine service in 
the royal chapel; and from this point, upon grand 
occasions, would accompany a procession, as the page 
or canopy-bearer of a bishop. It was often most 
laughable to see the autocrat of the largest and 
wealthiest empire in the world, toiling well nigh to 
death under gilt logs, and saintly idols of massive 
wax. * ® There is scarcely a day in which such 
gaudy processional snakes wind not through the 
streets of Rio. The military, with their bands, lead 
the way. On grand festivals the state authorities 
follow, loaded with carved Madonnas, as large as 
life, and crucifixes. * * Young damsels, of the first 
families, furnished with silken wings, and clad in 
tight-fitting, flesh-coloured garments, figure as an- 
gels. * * The line ends with canons, parsons, and 
monks, in the grotesque garb of their orders. There 
is abundance of laughing, kissing, drinking, and 
snuff-taking; but all passes unnoticed, for high above 
float the banners of the several churches and con- 
vents—a sacred tent, within which human eye dare 
not penetrate—a sanctum sanctorum, at the approach 
of which, all passers by, and even the sentries on 
duty with their arms, must kneel down and cover 
their faces with their hands. 


Of the disregard, of which the writer accuses 
the Brazilian clergy, for the religion they pro- 
fess, and by which they live, he gives other 
proofs. Here is asketch of the Vicario of Ser- 
rito, a town at which he was quartered, in the 
province of San Pedro do Sul. 

The Padre Vicario, a man past the middle age, 
was tolerably enlightened, very jovial and sly, and 
deficient in nothing save that by which he lived— 
religion. He was particularly kind to the foreign 
troops—gave the officers the free use of his best 
horses. * * On Christmas eve, after mass, he ad- 
dressed the inhabitants of Serrito, requesting them to 
subscribe a small sum for the brave German defen- 
ders of their country, in order to enable them, on 
the following sacred day, to indulge their vices in 
honour of the Saviour! * * Through the Padre Vi- 
cario’s good offices, we were invited to attend the 
funeral of the ten-year old child of one of the prin- 
cipal families. * * The little corpse, like a wax 
doll, profusely decked out with wreaths and flowers, 
lay with closed eyes and folded hands on a state 
bed. It was exhibited to us as an Anjo (angel), that, 
like a white dove, must go straight to Heaven. We 
had brought our band with us, which, stationed 
without the closely-curtained windows, played 4 
dead march. Each of us now received a three-foot 
long lighted wax candle, with which, two abreast, 
we solemnly followed the train of mourners, Some 
soldiers, whom curiosity had attracted, likewise re- 
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ceived large candles, that their uniforms might add 
to the grandeur of the procession. sailings 

So long as we were in the town, all proceeded 
with the greatest order and propriety, but, as we 
passed the gate, we unluckily met with a loosely 
tethered horse, gambolling about the meadow. 
Startled by our music, he ran amidst our ranks, and 
the cord, with which he was fastened, threw down 
the Padre Vicario, our regimental chaplain, and 
some of the soldiers. Melancholy as was the occa- 
sion, it was impossible not to laugh. * * The Padre, 
recovering from his fright, sprang up, and now called 
to the band to play the Miudiuho (a very common, 
but highly indecent, Brazilian dance). Thus inde- 
corously did we reach the churchyard gate, which 
we found locked, whereupon the Padre Vicario or- 
dered the bearers to set down the corpse outside, 
saying, the grave-diggers would know where to find 
the dead angel. The band was now again desired to 
play a merry air, to which the Padre Vicario began 
an obscene song, relative to the personal beauty of 
the Madonna. * * Upon reaching the town gate, 
the original solemn order and propriety were re- 
sumed. 

The misgovernment and negligent despotism 
of Pedro, were more than sufficient, according 
to our author, to provoke rebellion. We can 
afford room but for one or two of the instances 
here adduced of the result of this negligence, 
which shall be taken from the police, and the 
conduct of the war with the Argentine Repub- 
lic (Anglicé, Buenos Ayres), in which our Ger- 
man, with his battalion, bore a part. 

The police is mercenary throughout Brazil ; afew 
dollars outweigh the conscience, even of a judge. 
* * The Policia has lately been dismissed, and its 
place supplied by a Guarda permanente (permanent 
watch). This body consists of 600 men, taken from 
the dregs of the peop:e. Thievish shopmen, inca- 
pable clerks, ruined operatives, unlucky gamblers, 
disobedient sons, idlers and profligates of all sorts, 
form the corps appointed to protect public safety 
and private property. * * 

An infirm elderly lady had inherited a considerable 
sum in ready money, which she secretly kept by her, 
whilst deliberating how to employ it advantageously. 
One morning a negro brought her an anonymous 
letter, warning her that her house was to be robbed 
the following night. She applied to the police, and 
three police soldiers, with their corporal, were or- 
dered to watch in the house. 

About three o’clock in the morning the house- 
door was softly opened, two men, in masks, crept in, 
entered the lady’s bed chamber, and, by very intel- 
ligible gestures, obliged her to rise and deliver her 
treasure. Tremblingly she conducted them into the 
adjoining room, where her protectors were stationed, 
when they were surrounded and seized. But one of 
the disguised robbers led the corporal into a corner 
of the room, where, turning his back upon the lady, 
he unmasked, and said, * Dost know me?” The 
startled corporal drew back, bowing respectfully, and, 
whilst the other resumed his mask, retired taking 
the police guard away with him. The Senhora, left 
alone with the masks, had no resource but to resign 
her property. ¥ 

The public virtues of the commanders of 
the army and navy are said to be much on a 
level with those of the civil functionaries. 

Admiral Lobo, who commanded the squadron 
blockading the Rio de la Plata, was in secret com- 
munication with the enemy. Intent solely upon 
his own interest, he, for large sums of money, suffered 
the Buenos Ayres vessels to pass and repass. Bra- 
zilian merchantmen were captured before his face, 
without his offering to succour his countrymen. 
Argentine men of war carried in their prizes through 
the Brazilian fleet, without a shot being fired. At 
length this extraordinary conduct was, by some of 
the inferior officers, reported to the Emperor, and 
Lobo was recalled. But, having accumulated great 
wealth during his command, Lobo could not want 
for friends; hence he was tried only for neglect, not 
for treachery, the offence with which his own officers 
had charged him. A bribed court-martial sentenced 
him to imprisonment, and he was confined in the 
fortress of St. Cruz, but almost immediately re- 
leased, retaining his honours and titles. 





The generals, on the other hand, are reported 
to have speculated upon the powers of absti- 
nence of their troops ; and those who were not 
impelled to such conduct by rapacity, thought 
the public money better employed in bribing 
their enemies than in paying their own soldiers. 
We select an example of this, which, if true, af- 
fords, at the same time, a curious sketch of a 
transatlantic adventurer :— 

That cunning adventurer, Fructuoso Ribeiro, is a 
native Brazilian, and had attained to the rank of 
major in the service of his country. His knowledge, 
on all subjects, was superficial, but he knew how to 
adapt himself to every situation, was always adroit 
and crafty, and, on some occasions, discovered the 
keenest penetration. * * He was reckless of right 
or wrong in pursuit of an object. He thought to 
form an independent kingdom for himself, of the 
provinces of Cisplatina and St. Pedro do Sul, and 
his first step was to open a secret negotiation with 
the Argentine General-in-Chief, engaging to deliver 
the whole regiment under his command, without a 
blow, into the hands of the Republicans. * * After 
giving the enemy due notice of his intention, Ri- 
beiro led his regiment into a confined valley, where 
he ordered the horses to be unsaddled, and the car- 
bines piled. He then dispersed by far the greater 
number of his men to fetch in wood, water, and 
meat, taking care that their duties should draw the 
soldiers to great distances by difficult paths, so that 
their absence might be prolonged. All thus arranged, 
a small body of the enemy approached unobserved, 
seized the arms and horses, and then fell, by sur- 
prise, upon the unarmed Brazilians, whom their own 
major had sold. When the foragers returned, they 
found themselves helpless in the midst of hostile 
troops. They surrendered without resistance, and 
most of them afterwards entered the service of the 
Republic. 

For this feat Ribeiro was made a Colonel, and soon 
afterwards Brigadier in the Argentine service. But 
his pride could not stoop to obey a superior, and his 
intrigues for the overthrow of General Alvear being 
foiled by the steadiness of the Argentine President, 
he resolved, as a second Wallenstein, to form an in- 
dependent army of his own. For this purpose, he 
collected all the riff-ratf that he could find, far or 
near. * * He was now at the head of 2,000 men, 
without an avowed purpose, but, trampling upon all 
restraints of law; Brazil and Buenos Ayres alike 
courted him. He would not forfeit the advantage 
gained ; and, by his artful tactics, held both in sus- 
pense. * * The Brazilian General, Lecor, Visconde 
de Laguna, a man of eighty, thinking a hostile army 
might more easily be conquered by gold than by 
steel, sent all the money alloted for the pay of the 
Brazilian troops to this equivocating hesitator, thus, 
if possible, to purchase his friendship and co-opera- 
tion. Fructuoso Ribeiro accepted all; and, in re- 
turn, professed his devotion to Brazil, declaring, that 
he had never meant to enter the Argentine service; 
that the whole transaction had been an unlucky ac- 
cident. 

During these negotiations he joined neither party, 
but, with the money of both, contrived to recruit his 
private corps, and to live with his troops upon the 
plunder of the provinces. * * When, at length, on 
the 30th of October, 1828, peace was concluded be- 
tween Brazil and Buenos Ayres, and the province of 
Cisplatina was thereby converted into the republic of 
Uruguay (a federal member of the Argentine federal 
republic), Ribeiro was at the head of an army large 
enough to enable him to march upon Monte Video, 
and seize a temporary dictatorship. If he failed of 
his projected kingdom, he nevertheless so far suc- 
ceeded, that he is, at this moment, President of 
Uruguay. 

That the loss of a province, and, in a word, 
the state of things hitherto described, should ex- 
cite much discontent, cannot be matter of sur- 
prise ; but no political consequences might pro- 
bably have ensued, our author is of opinion, 
had not this discontent been fomented and di- 
rected for their own ends by men in high sta- 
tions, actuated, as he asserts, some, as the Conde 
de Lima, by ambition, others, as the Marquez de 
Barbacena, by revenge for imaginary wrongs, 





with whom combined Montezuma, a pure, but 
hot and wrong-headed republican, who aspired 
to be the Brazilian Washington. The schemes 
of these men are said to have been aided by the 
composition of the Chamber of Deputies, con- 
sisting of Mulattoes, and scarcely less ignorant 
Whites, the ready tools of every demagogue. 
Lima, in whom the Emperor trusted, encou- 
raged Don Pedro to attempt the overthrow of 
the constitution he had granted, stimulated him 
to sundry offensive acts, then, during an Impe- 
rial journey to Minas Geraes, he and his fel- 
low conspirators scattered money amongst the 
national troops and the rabble ; and, having thus 
gained their affections, incited the Cortes to as- 
semble without the legal Imperial summons. 
The first act of this really unlawful Cortes, was, 
the dismissal of the foreign troops, upon whom 
alone Don Pedro could rely ; and, upon his re- 
turn to Rio, this decree was presented for his 
signature. Hoping thus to conciliate his ene- 
mies, he signed, and the execution of the decree 
was managed with an art that prevented resist- 
ance. This accomplished, and the Emperor 
robbed of all support, the disorders began. 

On the morning of the 5th of April, 1831, num- 
bers of men were seen laying their heads together at 
the corner of every street, whispering, talking, disput- 
ing, yelling. Some softly hinted their opinion of the 
existing state of things; others, in audacious inso- 
lence, shouted, “ Fora estos filhos de Reino!” “ Foraa 
Cachorade !” (Out with these sons of the kingdom! 
meaning Portugal—Out with this litter of puppies!), 
under which designation they included the Emperor. 
The police soldiers stole anxiously through the streets 
when such cries arose, but none durst lay hand on 
the unbridled rabble, who were armed with blud- 
geons, knives, and pistols. * * * 

It was late at night before the riot at all subsided, 
to begin again on the morning of the 6th. The 
sun had scarcely risen, when groups of rebels again 
appeared ; and now, emboldened by the scenes of the 
preceding day, some loudly vociferated, “ Em baixo o 
Ministerio!” (Down with the Ministry!), while others 
in more subdued tones, added, “ Em baixo o Impera- 
dor!” (Down with the Emperor!) Suddenly a single 
Portuguese, a loaded pistol in his hand, his blood- 
stained sword secured to his wrist, sprang amongst 
the crowd, thundering to the congregated mulattoes 
a “ Viva Pedro primeiro!” His wild looks and en- 
sanguined dress showed him fresh from some fearful 
task, and the mutineers dispersed like tempest-scat- 
tered leaves. 


Encouraged perhaps by this proof that the 
factious were not absolutely invincible heroes, 
Don Pedro resolved to try his personal influ- 
ence. 

Adorned with gold chains and gold embroidery, 
and followed by a troop of fully-armed hussars, he 
presented himself to the people, and the martial air 
with which he sat his horse showed that he wished 
to inspire respect. But the days of respect were 
past. The rabble insulted him, despite his escort, 
seemingly fearless even of drawn swords. They col- 
lected into larger groups, and clamoured for a change 
of ministers. 

The Emperor, in his distress, promised everything. 
* * But nothing could appease the popular exaspe- 
ration, and the Emperor was obliged to retreat to St. 
Christovad. * * That same night he ordered all his 
valuables to be packed up, and is reported to have 
then said, “ If they do expel me, in that coffer I have 
twenty-five millions of crusadoes in gold and English 
bank notes, with which I will embark for Europe, 
and live happier there as a private man, than here 
as Emperor.” 

The 7th of April dawned. Even before daylight 
the people thronged the Campo de St. Anna. * * 
Ere long, twenty thousand men, mostly Negroes and 
Mulattoes, armed as before, were collected there, 
ready to march upon St. Christovad. * * The Empe- 
ror stood hesitating at his palace-window, when Lima 
galloped up, sprang from his horse,and, un-announced, 
entered the Imperial presence. 

“ Now, Lima, how goes it ?” questioned Dom Pe- 
dro 
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“Tl, Sire; the people require better guarantees 
for the constitution, and a ministry that shall not 
oppress liberal opinions.” 

* And what say you?” 

“I agree with the people ; and, in case of need, 
will draw my sword for the righteous cause! (And 
this from one who had been his confidential adviser 
and instigator.) 

Dom Pedro angrily showed him the door. * * The 
Emperor now hastened with all the troops he could 
muster, to the Campo de St. Anna, and ordered the 
assembled multitude to disperse. He found that all 
here were, by no means, rabble. Men of rank ; 
amongst others, Lima and Barbacena, were present, 
attended by bodies of Mulattoes. * * 

If your Majesty would give the word to fire on the 
scoundrels! exclaimed an officer. But Dom Pedro 
dared not risk it. * * He roughly asked what they 
wanted ; and now an universal clamour arose. One 
desired to dismiss the Ministry, another to expel the 
Emperor himself; a third found fault with this, a 
fourth with that ; and, from amidst the general con- 
fusion, no one could discover what really was the 
object of this illegal and tumultuous assemblage. But 
sticks and stones flew about in all directions, swords 
and knives flashed ; and, in the background, pistol- 
shots rang. 

At this moment the greater part of the troops 
passed over and sided with the people. Lima, with 
the roar of a lion, bellowed his “ Viva a constituicad !” 
(The Constitution forever!) andthe cry was re-echoed 
a thousand and a thousand times from the bands of 
Negroes and Mulattoes. Dom Pedro now completely 
lost heart, courage, head. He fled like a hunted 
deer ; he sprang on to his horse, and galloped, as 
though pursued by the furies, back to St. Christovad. 

And from St. Christovaé, despite the remon- 
strances of his second Empress, a daughter of 
Eugene Beauharnais, the Emperor embarked 
for Europe with her, his treasures, and the young 
Queen of Portugal ; and the revolution was ac- 
complished. 

How the republican Montezuma was satisfied, 
we are not told, but Lima assumed the regency. 
Insurrections, we know, still constantly occur, and 
are oftener threatened ; but, from our author’s 
account, they seem not difficult to quell. Speaking 
of one plotted by Andrade, the young Emperor's 
guardian, and Lima’s rival, Carl Seidler ob- 
serves— 

In this plot five or six hundred persons were en- 
gaged; it was more or less known throughout the 
town, and people lived in daily expectation of seeing 
the streets deluged with blood, and strewed with dead 
bodies. 

It was laughable to walk through the streets early 
in the morning, and see the Brazilians, like disturbed 
ants, running about with busy indetermination, and 
listen to their conversation. All stared anxiously at 
the sky, to see if it would rain. 

“ Gragas a Deos! vem chuva; hoje nad ha nada!” 
(Thank God! ‘twill rain ; nothing will happen to- 
day!) said one to another. And thus a shower suf- 
ficed to prevent, or, at least, put off a revolution. 

This is a good joke in itself: it is still better 
when coupled with one seriously told, as of actual 
occurrence during her late visit to Paris, by Mrs. 
Trollope. The constant talk, she says, of the 
émeutes at the Porte St. Martin induced two of 
her party to go there in the hope of seeing one. 
All, however, was quiet. On making inquiry as 
to the cause ofa repose so unlike what was usu- 
ally the state of this celebrated quarter of the 
town— Ne voyez-vous pas que l'eau tombe, 
messieurs ?” was the reply. ‘This rain-phobia 
must surely be a necessary consequence of repub- 
licanism. 





Ornithological Biography of the United States of 

America. By John James Audubon. Vol. III. 

[Second Notice.] 

Tuis is a work that calls for extract rather than 
criticism. To review it, indeed, we should have 
been trained to forest life—have become as fami- 
liar with a log-pillow as a feather-bed, and 
learned to look squatters and red men in the 





face with glance as hearty, and eye as unmoved 
as their own. But there is evidence of truth in 
every line of Audubon’s writing, which makes 
such initiation unnecessary. When he brings 
forward a new fact, as in the case of the Black 
Guillemot, till now supposed the proprietor of 
only a single egg, but, by his observation, proved 
to possess a treasure of three, he generally ac- 
companies it by few words simple and con- 
vincing. For instance, after having stated the 
result of his observations on the bird in ques- 
tion, he says— 

“ What was most surprising to me was, that even 
the fishermen there thought that this bird laid only 
a single egg ; and when I asked them how they knew, 
they simply and good-naturedly answered that they 
had heard so. Thus, Reader, I might have been 
satisfied with the sayings of others, and repeated that 
the bird in question lays one egg; but, instead of 
taking this easy way of settling the matter, I found it 
necessary to convince myself of the fact by my own 
observation. I had therefore to receive many knocks 
and bruises in scrambling over rugged crags and de- 
solate headlands; whereas, with less incredulity, I 
might very easily have announced to you from my 
easy chair in Edinburgh, that the Black Guillemots 
of America lay only a single egg. No true student 
of nature ought ever to be satistied without personal 
observation when it can be obtained. ” 

“A closet naturalist was quite surprised, I have 
been told, when he read in one of my volumes that 
Grakles form no nests in one portion of the United 
States, being there contented with merely dropping 
their eggs in the bottom of a Woodpecker’s hole ; 
while in the Middle States the same species forms a 
very snug nest. That Ais astonishment was great I 
do not in the least doubt, especially as I know how 
surprised I was to find the Larus argentatus breed- 
ing on fir-trees forty feet above the ground, and to 
see three eggs, instead of one, placed on a bed of 
small pebbles beautifuly arranged, and every one be- 
longing to a single pair of Black Guillemots. Yet, 
good Reader, as I have also been told, the same per- 
son had no doubt whatever that ermines turn from 
brown to white in winter, that snakes and crabs cast 
off their skins and shells, and that ‘ fleas are not 
lobsters ;’ but then the reason of his belief was simply 
that he had read of these things; and his doubts as 
to the Grakles arose from the facts having been re- 
cently reported by a stranger from the ‘ far west,’ who, 
it seems, talked of things which he had not read of 
before.” 

We will now give one or two of his pictures of 
sport and scenery, which, by being more closely 
incorporated with the ornithological descriptions 
than was the case in the former volumes, give 
the present one that superior and more sustained 
interest, to which we alluded in our former no- 
tice. Here we are in the haunts of the Great 
Blue Heron :— 

“Tmagine, if you can, an area of some hundred 
acres, overgrown with huge cypress trees, the trunks 
of which, rising to a height of perhaps fifty feet be- 
fore they send off a branch, spring from the midst of 
the dark muddy waters. Their broad tops, placed 
close together with interlaced branches, seem intent 
on separating the heavens from the earth. Beneath 
their dark canopy scarcely a single sunbeam ever 
makes its way ; the mire is covered with fallen logs, 
on which grow matted grasses and lichens, and the 
deeper parts with nymphee and other aquatic plants, 
The Congo snake and water-moccassin glide before 
you as they seck to elude your sight, hundreds of tur- 
tles drop, as if shot, from the floating trunks of the 
fallen trees, from which also the sullen alligator 
plunges into the dismal pool. The air is pregnant 
with pestilence, but alive with musquitoes and other 
insects. The croaking of the frogs, joined with the 
hoarse cries of the Anhingas and the screams of the 
Herons, forms fit music for such a scene. Standing 
knee-deep in the mire, you discharge your gun #t one 
of the numerous birds that are breeding high over 
head, when immediately such a deafening noise 
arises, that, if you have a companion with you, it 
were quite useless to speak to him. The frightened 
birds cross each other confusedly in their flight ; the 
young attempting to secure themselves, some of them 





lose their hold, and fall into the water with a splash ; 
a shower of leaflets whirls downwards from the tree- 
tops, and you are glad to make your retreat from such 
a place. Should you wish to shoot Herons, you may 
stand, fire, and pick up your game as long as you 
please ; you may obtain several species, too, for not 
only does the Great Blue Heron breed there, but the 
White, and sometimes the Night Heron, as well as 
the Anhinga, and to such places they return year after 
year, unless they have been cruelly disturbed.” 


A companion picture to this will be found in 
the following sketch :— 

“ Now, towards the grassy margin the Mallards ad- 
vance in straggling parties. See how they leap from the 
water to bend the loaded tops of the tall reeds. Woe 
be to the slug or snail that comes in their way. Some 
are probing the mud beneath, and waging war against 
the leech, frog, or lizard, that is within reach of their 
bills ; while many of the older birds run into the 
woods, to fill their crops with beech-nuts and acorns, 
not disdaining to swallow also, should they come in 
their way, some of the wood-mice that, frightened by 
the approach of the foragers, hie towards their bur- 
rows. The cackling they keep up would almost 
deafen you, were you near them ; but it is suddenly 
stopped by the approach of some unusual enemy, 
and at once all are silent. With heads erected 
on outstretched necks, they anxiously look around. 
It is nothing, however, but a bear, who being, like 
themselves, fond of mast, is ploughing up the newly 
fallen leaves with his muzzle, or removing an old rot- 
ting log in search of worms. The ducks resume their 
employment. But another sound is now heard, one 
more alarming. The bear raises himself on his hind 
legs, snuffs the air, and with a loud snort gallops off 
towards the depths of his cane-brake. The ducks 
retreat to the water, betake themselves to the centre 
of the pool, and, uttering half-stifled notes, await the 
sight of the object they dread. There the enemy 
cunningly advances, first covered by one tree, then by 
another. He has lost his chance of the bear, but 
as he is pushed by hunger, a Mallard will do for the 
bullet of his rusty rifle. It isan Indian, as you per- 
ceive by his red skin and flowing black hair, which, 
however, has been cut close from the sides of hishead. 
In the centre of his dearly purchased blanket, a hole 
has been cut, through which he has thrust his bare 
head, and the ragged garment, like a horse’s netting, 
is engaged as it were in flapping off the last hungry 
musquitoes of the season that are fast sucking 
the blood from his limbs. Watch him, Mallard— 
nay, wait no longer, for I see him taking aim ; better 
for you all to fly! No—well, one of you will cer- 
tainly furnish him with a repast. Amid the dark 
wood rises the curling smoke, the report comes on my 
ear, the ducks all rise save a pair, that, with back 
downwards, and feet kicking against the air, have 
been hit by the prowler. The free son of the forest 
slowly approaches the pool, judges at a glance of the 
depth of the mire, and boldly advances, until with a 
cane he draws the game towards him. Returning to 
the wood, he now kindles a little fire, the feathers fill 
the air around ; from each wing he takes a quill, to 
clean the touch-hole of his gun in damp weather ; the 
entrails he saves to bait some trap. In a short time 
the ducks are ready, and the hunter enjoys his meal, 
although brief time does he take in swallowing the 
savoury morsels. Soon, the glimmering light of the 
moon will see him again on his feet, and lead him 
through the woods, as he goes in pursuit of other 
game.” 

Here, too, is a fine bold harbour scene: the 
party were in search of the Razor-billed Auk, 
when— 

“ One fair afternoon we came in view of the re- 
nowned Harbour of Whapati Guan, and already saw 
its curious beacon, which, being in form like a huge 
mounted cannon placed on the elevated crest of a 
great rock, produced a most striking effect. We 
knew that the harbour was within the stupendous 
wall of rock before us, but our pilot, either from fear 
or want of knowledge, refused to guide us to it, and 
our captain, leaving the vessel in charge of the mate, 
was obliged to go off in a boat, to see if he could find 
a passage. He was absent more than an hour. The 
Ripley stood off and on, the yards were manned on 
the look-out, the sea was smooth, and its waters a8 
clear as crystal, but the swell rose to a prodigious 
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as it passed sluggishly over the great rocks that 
pon to line the aoe over which we floated. * * 
From the tops our sailors called out * Quite shallow 
here, Sir” Up went the helm, and round swung 
the Ripley like a duck taken by surprise. Then sud- 
denly near another shoal we passed, and were careful 
to keep a sharp look-out until our commander 
came up. : as 

“ Springing upon the deck, and turning his quid ra- 
pidly from side to side, he called out, ‘ All handssquare 
the yards,’ and whispered to me, ‘ All’s safe, my good 
Sir.” The schooner advanced towards the huge har- 
rier, merrily as a fair maiden to meet her beloved ; 
now she doubles a sharp cape, forces her way through 
a narrow pass; and lo! before you opens the noble 
harbour of Whapati Guan. All around was calm 
and solemn ; the waters were smooth as glass, the 
sails fell against the masts, but the impetus which 
the vessel had received urged her along. ‘The lead 
was heaved at every yard, and in a few minutes the 
anchor was dropped. 

“Reader, I wish you had been there, that you 
might yourself describe the wild scene that presented 
itself to our admiring gaze. We were separated from 
the rolling swell of the Gulf of St. Lawrence by 
an immense wall of rock. Far away toward the 
east and north rugged mounds innumerable rose 
one above another. Multitudes of frightened Cor- 
morants croaked loudly as they passed us in 
the air, and at a distance fled divers Guillemots 
and Auks. The mossy beds around us shone 
with a brilliant verdure, the lark piped its sweet 
notes on high, and thousands of young codfish leaped 
along the surface of the deep cove as if with joy. 
Such a harbour IT had never seen before; such an- 
other, it is probable, I may never see again; the 
noblest fleet that ever ploughed the ocean might an- 
chor in it in safety.” 

But we will leave these wild places for a while, 
and look at one of Audubon’s tame favourites, 
the “ Whooping Crane.” We shall find, in the 


following passage, quite a picture of the timorous 
bird:— 


“Treceived it as a present from Captain Clack, 
of the United States Navy, commander of the Erie 
sloop of war. It had been wounded in the wing, on 
the coast of Florida, but the fractured limb had 
been amputated and soon healed. During a voyage 
of three months, it became very gentle, and was a 
great favourite with the sailors. I placed it ina 
yard, in company with a beautiful Snow Goose. This 
was at Boston. It was so gentle as to suffer me to 
caress it with the hand, and was extremely fond of 
searching for worms and grubs about the wood pile, 
probing every hole it saw with as much care and 
dexterity as an Ivory-billed Woodpecker. It also 
watched with all the patience of a cat the motions 
of some mice which had burrows near the same spot, 
killed them with a single blow, and swallowed them 
entire, one after another, until they were extirpated. 
I fed it on corn and garbage from the kitchen, to 
which were added bits of bread and cheese, as well 
assome apples. It would pick up the straws intended 
to keep its feet from being soiled, and arrange them 
round his body, as if intent on forming a nest. For 
hours at atime, it would stand resting on one foot 
in a very graceful posture: but what appeared to 
me very curious was, that it had a favourite leg for 
this purpose ; and in fact none of my family ever 
found it standing on the other, although it is pro- 
bable that this happened in consequence of the 
mutilation of the wing, the leg employed being that 
of the injured side. The stump of its amputated 
wing appeared to be a constant source of trouble, 
Particularly at the approach of the winter : it would 
dress the feathers about it, and cover it with so much 
care, that I really felt for the poor fellow. When 
the weather becameintensely cold,it regularly retired 
at the approach of night under a covered passage, 
where it spent the hours of darkness ; but it always 
repaired to this place with marked reluctance, and 
never until all was quiet and nearly dark, and it 
came out, even when the snow lay deep on the ground, 
at the first appearance of day. Now and then it 
would take a run, extend its only wing, and, utter- 
ing a loud ery, leap several times in the air, as if 
anxious to return to its haunts. At other times it 


acquaintance passing high in the air, and again use 
its ordinary note whenever its companion the Snow 
Goose sent forth herown signals. Itseldom swallowed 
its food without first carrying it to the water, and 
dipping it several times, and now and then it would 
walk many yards for that express purpose. Although 
the winter was severe, the thermometer some morn- 
ings standing as low as 10°, the bird fattened and 
looked extremely well. So strong was the natural 
suspicion of this bird, that I frequently saw it ap- 
proach some cabbage leaves with measured steps, 
look at each sideways before it would touch one of 
them, and after all, if it by accident tossed the leaf 
into the air when attempting to break it to pieces, 
it would run off as if some dreaded enemy were at 
hand.” 

Our last extract this week shall be from one 
of the episodes containing the portrait of him of 
whom all lovers of the picturesque of simple na- 
ture will be glad to hear—we mean Bewick, the 
wood-engraver. The following fragments require 
no connecting words of ours : Audubon had been 
invited to visit the homely kind-hearted veteran 
by a short note, which he received almost im- 
mediately upon his arrival in Newcastle. 

“ At length we reached the dwelling of the En- 
graver, and I was at once shewn to his workshop. 
There I met the old man, who, coming towards me, 
welcomed me with a hearty shake of the hand, and 
for a moment took off a cotton night-cap, somewhat 
soiled by the smoke of the place. He was a tall 
stout man, with a large head, and with eyes placed 
farther apart than those of any man that I have ever 
seen ;—a perfect old Englishman, full of life, although 
seventy-four years of age, active and prompt in his 
labours. Presently he proposed shewing me the 
work he was at, and went on with his tools. It was 
a small vignette, cut ona block of boxwood not more 
than three by two inches in surface, and represented 
a dog frightened at night by what he fancied to be 
living objects, but which were actually roots and 
branches of trees, rocks, and other objects bearing 
the semblance of men. This curious piece of art, 
like all his works, was exquisite, and more than once 
did I feel strongly tempted to ask a rejected bit, but 
was prevented by his inviting me up stairs, where, 
he said, I should soon meet all the best artists of 
Newcastle. * * 

“The old gentleman and I stuck to each other, 
he talking of my drawings, I of his wood-cuts. Now 
and then he would take off his cap, and draw up 
his grey worsted stockings to his nether clothes ; but 
whenever our conversation became animated, the 
replaced cap was left sticking as if by magic to the 
hind part of his head, the neglected hose resumed 
their downward tendency, his fine eyes sparkled, 
and he delivered his sentiments with a freedom and 
vivacity which afforded me great pleasure. He 
said he had heard that my drawings had been exhi- 
bited in Liverpool, and felt great anxiety to see 
some of them, which he proposed to gratify by visit- 
ing me early next morning along with his daugh- 
ters and a few friends. Recollecting at that mo- 
ment how desirous my sons, then in Kentucky, 
were to have a copy of his works on Quadrupeds, 
I asked him where I could procure one, when he 
immediately answered ‘ Here,’ and forthwith pre- 
sented me with a beautiful set. * * 

“Having been invited the previous evening to 
breakfast with Bewick at 8, I revisited him at that 
hour on the 16th April, and found the whole family 
so {kind and attentive that I felt quite at home. 
The good gentleman after breakfast, soon betook 
himself to his labours, and began to shew me, as he 
laughingly said, how easy it was to cut wood ; but I 
soon saw that cutting wood in his style and manner 
was no joke, although to him it seemed indeed easy. 
His delicate and beautiful tools were all made by 
himself, and I may with truth say that his shop was 
the only artist’s ‘shop’ that I ever found perfectly 
clean and tidy. * * 

“Another invitation having come to me from 
Gatehead, I found my good friend seated in his 
usual place. His countenance seemed to me to beam 
with pleasure as he shook my hand. ‘I could not 
bear the idea,’ said he, ‘of your going off, without 
telling you, in written words, what I think of your 





would look upwards, cry aloud as if calling to some 


Birds of America. Here it is in black and white, 


and make of it what use you may, if it be of use at 
all.” I put the unsealed letter in my pocket, and 
we chatted on subjects connected with natural his- 
tory. Now and then he would start and exclaim, 
*Oh, that I were young again! I would go to Ame- 
rica too. Hey! what a country it will be, Mr. Av- 
puson.” I retorted by exclaiming, ‘Hey! what a 
country it is already, Mr. Bewick!’ In the midst 
of our conversation on birds and other animals, he 
drank my health and the peace of all the world 
in hot brandy toddy, and I returned the compliment, 
wishing, no doubt in accordance with his own senti- 
ments, the health of all our enemies. His daughters 
enjoyed the scene, and remarked, that for years, their 
father had not been in such a flow of spirits. * * 

“ My opinion of this remarkable man is, that he 
was purely ason of nature, to whom alone he owed 
nearly all that characterized him as an artist and a 
man. Warm in his affections, of deep feeling, and 
possessed of a vigorous imagination, with correct and 
penetrating observation, he needed little extraneous 
aid to make him what he became, the first engraver 
on wood that England has produced. Look at his 
tail-pieces, Reader, and say if you ever saw so much 
life represented before, from the glutton who pre- 
cedes the Great Black-backed Gull, to the young- 
| sters flying their kite, the disappointed sportsman 
who, by shooting a magpie, has lost a woodcock, the 
horse endeavouring to reach the water, the bull 
roaring near the stile, orthe poor beggar attacked 
by the rich man’s mastiff. As you turn each succes- 
sive leaf, from beginning to end of his admirable 
books, scenes calculated to excite your admiration 
everywhere present themselves. Assuredly you will 
agree with me in thinking that in his peculiar path 
none has equalled him. There may be men now, or 
some may in after years appear, whose works may in 
some respects rival or even excel his, but not the less 
must Tuomas Bewick of Newcastle-on-T'yne be con- 
sidered in the art of engraving on wood what Linnxvs 
will ever be in natural history, though not the foun- 
der, yet the enlightened improver and illustrious 
promoter.” 

With this well-merited tribute to an excellent 
man and delightful artist, it is pleasant to con- 
clude our present notice. 





Reminiscences of a Literary Life ; with Anee- 
dotes of Books, and of Book Collectors. By 
the Rev. T. F, Dibdin, D.D. 

{Second Notice.] 

Ir is not without great reluctance that we return 
to Dr. Dibdin’s two lamentable volumes; but 
“what must be,—must!” Skilful coachmen 
upon fast coaches, when they get upon a bit of 
flat ground, make play; and, as we pride our- 
selves upon being tolerable whips, we shall not 
fail to get over the Doctor's dull level at a rapid 
pace. 

In the chapter entitled ‘ London,’ the Doctor 
sends for “the Ladies from Lewknor’s Lane,” 
and breaks out into the following rhapsody :— 

“If darkness and distress have of late compara- 
tively surrounded me, that darkness has not invaded 
me by the desertion of friends, and that distress has 
not been aggravated by the obliquities of conduct, 
I have been as shocked as surprised by the perfidy 
of some to whom not even the slightest reference or 
allusion is made in the previous pages; and I find, 
after all, that the celebrated Dr. Buckland has ver 
a species of Hyana to describe! * * 

“ Although the flowers of friendship be of slow 
growth, and at their budding of doubtful hue, yet I 
can conscientiously place Evrenemia almost as the 
crowning flower in the parterre of which I am dis- 
coursing. Her fortune, ample as it is, it yet not so 
ample as her heart. Her kindred taste, and highly 
intellectual pursuits..but she desires to be veiled 5 
and the richest veil that Brussels or Mechlin ever 
manufactured, shall, if practicable, be furnished by 
her Encomiast for the concealment of her form. 
Her occasional neighbour, Sopuronis, composed of 
many materials in common with herself, but ad- 
vanced in years—observant—shrewd—of enlarged 
experience and sound judgment—shall live for ever 
in my remembrance. Sopwronia has a heart as 





warm, and exhibits perhaps charities as extensive, as 
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those of her of whom I first spake. She is not an 
indigenous plant (I should say flower) of this country ; 
but she weathers our atmosphere as bravely, and 
enters upon all the cardinal points of moral and po- 
litical discussion, as sagaciously, and as luminously, 
as those who affect a more exclusive and paramount 
intelligence. 

“ Nor is ANGEtina an indigenous flower of this 
soil. An early widow, and as beautiful as early, she 
yet retains both her singleness and her beauty. The 
noon-day is not so radiant as the morn, but there 
are blending and warm tints which yet characterise 
the atmosphere of her presence; and those who 
have seen her pictorial, or engraved resemblance, 
will not convict me of prejudice or flattery in this 
delineation of the Original. But her ‘better part’ 
presents a picture in which there is a union of co- 
lours yet more enduring. Angelina has a heart that 
always unloosens the strings of her purse ; denying to 
the poor and dependent nothing...‘ but her name.’ 
Long may her presence continue to irradiate the 
circles of the polished, and to make the heart of the 
disconsolate ‘sing for joy.’ Nor be the sedulous 
care, and affectionate anxiety and solicitude, of 
Tueoposia forgotten—in softening the struggles, and 
extending the period of the life, of a beloved hus- 
band. Among the complicated duties and distract- 
ing trials of life’s ever agitated state of warfare, none 
wear a more commanding form—none extort a more 
unqualified commendation—than those which have 
been, and yet are, so triumphantly exhibited by 
Theodosia—Hersexr, too, yet in the vigour of life, 
and as capable, as the most debonnaire of her daugh- 
ters, of contributing to the charm and cheerfulness 
of the festive circle. The foregoing (with the ex- 
ception of the first) are among my Parishioners. 

“But there may be equal worth and excellence 
beyond these parochial precincts. Sexina is far 
away, and perhaps never to be reseen, or revisited ; 
but the inmost recesses of my breast assure me that 
the remembrance of past days and past kindnesses 
can never be forgotten. The preceding pages have 


recorded an event, which, of all earthly occurrences, 
hath perhaps gone more sharply, and more deeply, 
to cut her heart in twain than any other. Ctorinpa 
can infuse equal courage and comfort into a wounded 
spirit, by invigorating the understanding with whole- 
some principles, and by lighting up the fire of hope 


in the moment of lassitude and despondency. She 
has also a pen which readily answers the dictates of 
a cultivated intellect. Muinora is just warmly glow- 
ing above life’s horison, disposed to do all that is 
kind and courteous, and gentle and generous; her 
voice, the melody of a seraph’s; her form, ¢ha¢ in 
which chastity and virtue should seem by preference 
to dwell. Within the breast of Finexia the warmest 
sympathies and ‘all gentle charities’ reside.” 


We hope Mr. Murray is alive after the fol- 
lowing attack upon the Quarterly and himself. 


“ From the Quarterly, I had both right and reason 
to expect at least ‘fair play.” * * The publisher of 
the Quarterly Review had been known to me for a 
long period—even during his residence in Fleet 
Street, where, for the first time, I met his friend Mr. 
D'Israeli at dinner. * * [had watched, with anxiety 
and even fondness, its first struggles for distinction— 
its earliest efforts at flight. * * I had in an especial 
manner noticed many of its ablest articles in the 
pages of the ‘ Library Companion.” * * , 

* All this might at least have blunted the edge of 
a coarse and ruthless weapon, which was exercised 
in tomahawking my volume. That it did not lay 
{query, lie] in the breast of the Publisher to have 
softened such acrimony, or to have diverted or omitted 
the attack altogether, is a position which I cannot 
bring myself to admit ; for I know that such inter- 
vention has been, both before and since, indisputably 
and effectually exercised by the Publisher and Pro- 
prietor of the Review. I must be among the weakest 
of mankind to take any protestation to the contrary, 
as based upon truth. Who the then Editor was, I 
can have as little curiosity to know as inclination to 
respect. The report was, he was ‘a Gentleman of 
the Law.’ A member of the profession he might 
have been ; but the genius and the judgment of its 
late editor, Mr. Gifford, certainly did not appear to 
possess his successor. He might have put the 
helmet of Minerva upon his head, but the bird of in- 





spiration did not grace its front. It should seem, 
however, that matters had a disposition at that time 
to retrograde at head quarters, and that there was a 
‘screw loose’ somewhere. In consequence, the fol- 
lowing and sixty-fourth number of the Quarterly 
Review came out under fresh editorial auspices. A 
gentleman succeeded who not only brought with him 
a large share of necessary experience in the mecha- 
nical management of a periodical journal, but super- 
added genius, taste, and eloquence ; a poet, a novel- 
ist, and a practised critic. That gentleman now 
brandishes the editorial sceptre of dominion over the 
same Journal; and I hail, as an earnest of future 
good, and of increasing fame, the omission of att 
Pouitics in the last number which has issued under 
his control. 

“ But I should be ungrateful, at the close of these 
remarks, if I did not notice the opposite line of con- 
duct pursued by a writer in the British Review, 
wherein appears an article as kind as it is copious ; 
betraying a thorough knowledge of the subject-matter 
reviewed ; and evincing, as I have before observed, 
‘the feelings of a Gentleman with the taste of a 
Scholar.’” 

Mr. Lockhart, being on the Critical Throne, 
is, of course, the true Prince; and we know 
“the Lion will not touch the true Prince!” But 
the Quarterly Review is ungrateful, and our 
Coriolanus of black-letter seeks a home amidst 
the Volscians of the British. The savage Ty- 
rants of literature pursue him with relentless 
fury ; but it is some consolation to him that the 
gentle arms of his Grandmother are open to re- 
ceive him! 

But if Mr. Murray falls under the Doctor's 
displeasure for merely publishing the Quarterly, 
what can be said of us, who ventured, in an ill- 
starred hour, to dip into the culinary history of 
those delectable Master Shallows of ‘ Old 
Bookies,”—those Black-Revivors of the tattered 
threadbare garments of literature, who, at stated 
times, were invited to “ dine with the Roxburghe 
dinner”? There was no escape for us! 

“ A sort of pardonable pleonasm on the part of 
the master of the hotel, which has given occasion to 
an anonymous writer in the Atheneum (of whom in 
due course) to flounder in certain mirthful vagaries, 
and to fasten it upon the late Mr. Haslewood, who 
was as innocent of it as the writer himself. Poor 
Haslewood !—he need not have ¢his ‘sin’ heaped 
upon the mountain of those which that cold-blooded 
and trenchant writer has piled upon his grave.” 

And then comes a long destructive note, from 
which we can only make room for the following 
portions. 

“ Lest * silence’ should be construed into impo- 
tence, or an inability to meet the charges, direct or 
implied, which are contained in four successive arti- 
cles upon the late Mr. Hastewoop and the Rox- 
BuRGHE Cvs, written in the Atheneum of January, 
1834—and in which articles the characters of others, 
as Well as of my own, may be supposed to be more or 
less impugned—I will take leave to submit a few re- 
marks in the shape of a rrpty to the articles in 
question. But first, I beg to say a few words upon 
the transaction itself, which led to the communica- 
tions in the Atheneum. I agree with the writer of 
those articles in thinking that such a MS. volume as 
that intitled the Roxsurcue Revers should never 
have seen the public light. As there was nothing to 
call for—so there was nothing to justify—such an 
exposure. * * 

“ However, Mr. Haslewood left two executors— 
one of whom, who was his brother, declined to act. 
The acting executor, an old and intimate friend of 
the deceased, resolved to shew his affectionate respect 
for his memory, by selling this volume with the whole 
of the library. There is no accounting for tastes: 
and one has heard of being ‘ defended from friends, 
and taking care of one’s self against enemies.’ Poor 
Haslewood was in no condition to do the latter; and 
accordingly Tu1s voltume—the concoction of one in 
his gayer and unsuspecting moments—the repository 
of private, confidential communications—a mere 
memorandum book of what had passed at convivial 
meetings, and in which ‘ winged words’ and flying 
notes of many gentlemen and friends were ob- 





viously incorporated—this volume it was resolved 
To sELL. * * *# 

“In consequence, the Roxsurcue Revets be. 
came the property of one who ‘ resolved to purchase 
it at any price, that he might gratify curiosity, and 
give the readers [of the Atheneum] its principal 
contents.’ And further, he ‘hoped and believed he 
should execute his task without giving offence in any 
quarter.’ The proof of this friendliness of disposi. 
tion is remarkably verified in his fourth and last 
communication, when he hopes to be able ‘ to give 
the Roxburghe Club its cour pe Grace ;* and that 
he ‘shall be happy to have done with, as well as 
done for, both Mr. Haslewood and the Club.’ To 
be sure, there is no ‘giving offence’ to people when 
they are peap. Again, in the same communication: 
—‘the Club is extinct, and Haslewood has extin. 
guished it.’ A little further : ‘ the anniversary dinner 
of 1833 is the Jast it will ever celebrate.” And the 
concluding sentence runs thus :—* We have now 
finished the Roxburghe Revels and finished the Rox. 
burghe Club. Mr. Haslewood has finished himself’ 
I place these points in front of this reply, to show 
the quo animo of the writer; and how very strange 
and startling it is, to see a man going about with a 
drawn sword or bludgeon in his hand, in order to 
transfix or knock down individuals as he meets them, 
by way of gratifying curiosity, and ‘ not giving offence 
in any quartet.’ * * 

* As to the allusions to, or express mention made 
of, myself, I desire not to receive the standard of 
good breeding at the hands of this writer. In other 
respects he may as well be informed that I am not 
the Secretary—that I receive no emolument—that 
the office of Vice-President is one of no trouble and 
of no indignity : further, that I have no Journal, or 
Riva book of Revets, to bequeath for the benefit of 
such as, like himself,‘ hope to give no offence’ by 
trampling upon the dead and indirectly traducing 
the living. So short-sighted were this writer’s views, 
or rather so consummate his vanity, and audacious 
his prediction of the extinction of the Roxburghe 
Club in consequence of his anathemas, that, on the 
vacancies occasioned by the deaths of Mr. Hasle- 
wood and Mr. Heber, and after the Atheneum arti- 
cles had appeared, our venerable President, although 
in indifferent health, came to town expressly to fill 
those vacancies: when the elections of Mr. Arcu- 
pEacon But er and Sir Stepuen Giynn, Bart. M.P., 
gave no signs of morbidity in any portion of the body 
corporate of Roxsurcuers! So much for a little 
too much confidence in the exercise of unrestrained 
scurrility.” 

Again, in the body of the work, with reference 
to Sir Walter Scott’s letters, the Doctor writes : 

“Tn regard to these Letters,an anonymous writer 
in a weekly Journal infers that ‘one fell to the lot’ 
of the late Mr. Haslewood, and the other to myself. 
I hardly know what is meant by this inference: but 
I do know that both letters were rightfully my pro- 
perty, as being addressed to, and received by, my- 
self :—and as such, that I had the rightful disposal 
of them. One was given by me to Mr. Haslewood 
—not for the dishonourable purpose to which that 
writer has thought fit to apply it ; and the other was 
placed by me in a quarter whence I am sure it can 
never be withdrawn from any sinister or mercenary 
motive. A copy of this second letter was, I think, 
taken by Mr. Haslewood—and hence found its way 
into his too memorable * Revels.’ ” 

This latter passage is hard friendship, and we 
cannot think that poor Haslewood ought to be 
accused of “a dishonourable purpose” by one, 
who prints private letters right and left, without 
respect to persons. Haslewood only inserted his 
curiosities of literature in a manuscript, which 
might or might not see the light. But the doctor 
in paying the postage, thinks he purchases the 
copyright, and edits his Twopenny Postbag with 
all the fussy pride of a “ lion of literature.” __ 

Poor Haslewood, in the latter months of his 
life, resigned his studies, under the Dominie 
Doctor, of reading the unreadable, and writing 
the incomprehensible ; and we cannot help think- 
ing we hear our modern mysterious Sampson of 
masters lamenting the loss of his profitable pu- 
pil—in the very words of Sir Walter's Domine. 
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“Mr. Hazlewood,” he said, “ was to discontinue | state glides into “Domus et placens uxor!” 


his lessons, though he has generously made up the 


Hard words in their improper places constitute 


uniary loss. But how will he make up the loss | the Doctor's style. 


agement A of the knowledge he might have acquired | 


under my instruction? Even in that one article of 
writing, he was an hour before he could write that 


prief note, and destroyed many scrolls, some quills, | 
and some good white paper—I would have taught 
him in three weeks a firm, correct, clear, and legible | 
hand—he should have been a calligrapher,—but | 


God’s will be done.” 

For ourselves, we feel that little is called for 
in reply to the Doctor’s note. We paid an ex- 
travagant price for a MS. volume publicly sold, 
and which had been previously offered to the 
club, of whose feeds and fopperies it gave a 
minute history, and was by that club declined. 
We gave a fair account of the MS., and we are 
not heart-broken at finding that Dr. Dibdin 
does not approve of the style in which we wrote 
on the “ Roxburghe Revels.” First, he complains 
that we made an attack upon the “ writer of the 
MS.,” when, being dead, he was unable to de- 
fend himself. We deny the charge, unless print- 
ing what Haslewood himself deliberately penned 
is to be called an attack; but is the Doctor, 
after what he himself has said about Haslewood, 
the man who ought to make such an accusa- 
tion? Looking back, too, only a few pages, (405,) 
we stumble on the character he has given of Ugo 
Foscolo, whom he charges with every weakness, 
almost every vice, including the two trifling pec- 
cadilloes of ingratitude and cowardice. 

But the Doctor is naturally still more shocked 
at our supposed attack upon the living: he has 
always shown himself a much greater respecter 
of “living dogs,” than of “ dead lions,” and we do 
not imagine that on this occasion, he would have 
stepped forward in behalf, even of that “ dead 
lion” of literature, Haslewood, if his own perso- 


nal character had not been concerned, as spon- 
sor, when Haslewood was introduced into the 
club. But what was the amount of our charge, 
if charge it can be called, against the members 


of the Roxburghe Club? We first established 
Haslewood’s gross ignorance, coarse vulgarity, 
and insolent presumption, out of his own mouth; 
and then we expressed our wonder, how gentle- 
men of rank and attainments could sit down 
for social intercourse with him. They must 
either have been “shocked and disgusted,” (to 
use the Doctor’s words,) or have been as igno- 
rant and as vulgar as Haslewood. This is a 
dilemma from which there is no escape; and 
how does Dr. Dibdin defend the living? with 
about as much success as we have shown he 
defends the dead. He asserts, that instead of 
being offended by what fell from Haslewood, 
the members were invariably gratified and de- 
lighted! What is the necessary conclusion ? 

But, notwithstanding all the Doctor says to 
the contrary, Haslewood and the Club are equally 
dead, and we will venture to predict, that if the 
latter ever again revive, after having been so 
doubly smothered by the “ Revels,” and the “ Re- 
miniscences,” the revival would not take place 
under the auspices of Doctor Dibdin. He has 
himself admitted the silliness, uselessness, and 
worthlessness of nearly all their books, and has 
recommended (p. 470,) that in future their pub- 
lications should be selected and superintended 
by some learned and competent person. This is 
another specimen of the Doctor’s judicious mode 
of defence ; while he fancies he is upholding it, 
he gives the Roxburghe Club its coup de grace. 
“Oh Forcible Feeble !” 

We had marked innumerable grammatical er- 
rors and instances of bad taste, but our readers 
will have had enough of these “ dismal treatises.” 
After the established fashion among “lions of 
literature,” all meetings are called “symposia ;” 
all changes of residence are the “ removing the 
Penates,” and every allusion to the married 





We have now done with the “ Lions of Lite- 


| rature!” The Doctor certainly attends to Bot- 


tom’s cautious directions: “ Nay, you must name 
his name, and he himself must speak through 
the Lion’s neck; you think I come hither as a 
Lion, it’s mere pity of my life; no! I am nosuch 
thing; I am a man as other men are; and then 


| indeed, let him name his name, and tell them 


plainly he is Snug the Joiner!” Let us now 
part good friends. We have no animosity to- 
wards our Leo the Tenth; and, looking back at 
the cowering tail and drooping mane of the Mo- 
narch of the woods, we have all the feeling 
upon us, so happily expressed by the Doctor's 
uncle— 


The lion was tamed, and, with pity confounded, 
We cried over him just all as one as a lamb, 


Impressions of America. During the Years 
1833, 1834, and 1835. By Tyrone Power, 
Esq. 2 vols. Bentley. 

Gent e and multifarious public !—such of you as 

belong to the “ substantial information” party, 

who take delight in speculations upon abstruse 
questions of government, church or prison disci- 
pline—who revel, by way of relaxation, in statis- 

tics, and like it all the better if seasoned with a 


sprinkling of political controversy—have nothing 


to do with Mr. Power. You, also, who have already 
decided on the merits and demerits of the Ameri- 
cans,who are overflowing with disgust at the abo- 
minations of democracy, and the free and easy 
customs and modes of life therefrom ensuing 
—who know by heart the awful slang of the 
Kentuckian, and the rant of a camp-meeting, 
and are ready with a growl to crush any good- 
humoured fellow who may venture to hint that, 
after all, America is a younger sister of ours, and 
only wants her “‘ five-quarters” schooling to be- 
come as well-bred and prettily behaved as the 
most fastidious could desire—have nothing to 
do with Mr. Power. Ye, too, who love only 
the picturesque, and value a book of travels in 
proportion as its pages glare with sunshiny land- 
scapes, or are made “lovely and melancholy” 
by moonlight scenes—who seek for sweet pas- 
sages of description, glimpses of the primzval 
forests, with Indians stealing to and fro, a scalp 
or so, by way of ornament, dangling over their 
shoulders—who can endure nothing less mag- 
nificent and Martin-esque than a hundred square 
miles of prairie on fire—we cannot advise you to 
have much to do with Mr. Power. 

But we have not quite exhausted the world 
of readers: besides the grave—the prejudiced 
—and the romantic—there are thousands of 
good-humoured, intelligent people, who call for 
their light reading as they do for their dressing- 
gown and slippers, and love to “keep moving” 
through any tract of paper and print, in which 
the common life of other lands is noted by a 
ready pen, under the direction of an observant 
and fresh eye: and to these we commend Mr. 
Power's book, as lively, gossiping, unpretending, 
and, we should say, genuine—“a thing to be read 
running or dancing,” as Lady Morgan has it, 
and to leave the lounger, when he has finished it, 
in the best of tempers with all the world. Our 
course with such a work is simple and straight- 
forward ; it will be sufficient to catch a handful 
or two of “its bubbles,” and let our readers see 
how buoyant and gaily painted they are. 

We shall not concern ourselves with the sea- 
changes of the voyage, nor the anxieties of a first 
appearance on strange boards, more than to say, 
with respect to the latter, that we particularly 
admire the easy, natural manner in which Mr. 
Power steers clear of the “lamp oil and orange- 
peel twist,” telling us at the same time all we 








desire to know of Thespian matters in the States. 
Nor shall we draw upon him for his “first im- 
pressions” of New York or Philadelphia. Here 
we find him at Providence on his road to Boston, 
travelling in hearty company :— 

“T secured a ticket for the Mail Pilot: and ina 
few minutes the luggage was packed on; the pas- 
sengers, four in number, were packed in ; and away 
we went, rolling and pitching, at the heels of as 
likely a team of four dark bays as I would wish 
to sit behind. At our first halt, I left the inside 
to the occupation of my companions,—a hand- 
some girl, with ‘I guess,’ her lover, and a rough 
specimen of a Western hunter or trader, who 
had already dubbed my younger companion 
Captain and myself Major, and invited us both to 
‘liquor with him.’ I declined, but the Captain, 
to his evident satisfaction, frankly accepted his 
offer ; and whilst I mounted the box, and the horses 
were changing, they entered the house together. * * 
Some two hours after I had declined his request, I 
called for a glass of lemonade, when my friend popped 
his head out ofthe coach-window, calling out with a 
most beseeching air— 

“*Well but, Major, I say; stop till I get out: 
you'll drink that with me any how, won't you ? 

“ He was in the bar-room at my heels in a twink- 
ling, and I need hardly say we emptied our glasses 
together very cordially, although their contents 
would, I fancy, in my friend’s opinion, have assimi- 
lated best in a mixed state ; for, giving his sling a 
knowing twist as 1 swallowed my excellent lemon- 
ade, he observed : 

** Now that’s a liquor I never could bring myself 
to try nohow, though I’m sometimes rather specu- 
latin’ in drink, when I’m travellin’ or out on a 
frolic. Poorish stuff, I calculate: Iut you hav‘nt 
got the dyspepsy, have you, Major ?” 

“T assured my friend that I was perfectly free 
from dyspepsia, and that it was because I desired to 
continue so that I avoided any stronger drink before 
dinner. 

“ We were now summoned to our places, my com- 
panion declaring— 

“*Tt is past my logic how lemon and water can 
prevent dyspepsy better than brandy and water; 
adding, with a look half comic, half serious— 

“* But I suppose everybody will go for the Tempe- 
rance-ticket soon, and I shall be forced to clear out 
of all my spirits; for I never can drink by myself, 
if I'm forced to take to the milk and water line for 
company.” 

Mr. Power has a high opinion of the Ameri- 
can Jehus, and we must treat the reader to a few 
hundred yards over the high road near Borden- 
town :— 

“We soon got into a very narrow lane, through 
which lay the first few miles. In this the ruts, or 
track, as it is here called, was over a foot deep: on 
either side grew trees, thick and low-branched ; 
therefore my companion and I had as much as we 
could do to avoid broken heads and keep the track. 
I looked impatiently, after practising this dodging 
exercise some time, for the great road which the 
driver told me was ‘a bit further ahead ;’ and, at 
last, we broke from our leafy shelter into it, but with 
little advantage that I could discover; for, though 
our heads were in less peril, our necks, I considered, 
required more especial looking after than ever. We 
certainly had here wider space, and a free choice of 
ruts or tracks, for there were several ; but not one of 
them less profound than those we had hitherto 
ploughed through. In one or two places, the road 
was deeply trenched in every direction, and the edges 
of these cuts so glazed with new-formed ice that I 
expected my friend who was pilot would pass the 
box and back out. But no such thing, faith! he 
steered round all impediments as coolly as the wind 
that whistled through the half-frozen reins he held. 

“ Finding one place in the road quite impassable, 
he cast his eyes about him for a moment, and chose 
the best part of the right bank ; when, gathering up 
his leaders, he first vexed them a little with the 
whip, and then, putting them fairly at it, gained its 
summit, drove along for a hundred yards, crashing 
through a thick cover of shrubs growing breast-high, 
when having thus turned the impracticable bit of 
highway, he coolly dropped down into it again, On 
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looking back, I saw each team taking in succession 
the line we had thus led over. 

“'This was all performed clumsily enough, as far 
as appearance went, I allow; but cleverly and con- 
fidently, though with leaders hardly within calling 
distance ; and four snaffle-bits, and a pig-whip, being 
the only means of dictation and control possessed by 
the coachman. The more I see of these queer 
Whips the better I like them: it assuredly is impos- 
sible to conceive anything more uncoachmanlike 
than their outward man; but they grapple with the 
constantly-occurring difficulties of their strange work 
hardily and with superior intelligence. 

“T have scen a pass on the high-road between 
Albany and Ngw York, where a descending driver 
perceiving that collision with a coming carriage was 
from the slippery condition of the hill unavoidable, 
and also being aware that such an event would be 
fatal to both parties, on the instant turned his horses 
to the near bunk, and dashed down into the bed of 
the Mohawk, a descent of more than a hundred feet, 
as nearly perpendicular as may well be. His pre- 
sence of mind and courage saved both his own pas- 
sengers and those in the other vehicle, with the loss 
of his coach and one of his horses only. The man 
was publicly thanked and rewarded, and, I believe, 
yet waggons the same road. 

“One might almost back one of these crack hands 
to hunt a picked team of their own, a cross country, 
with the Melton hounds, coach and all; and if it was 
not for the pace, it would not be such a very bad bet 
either.” 


This little lift by the stage helps us on our 
way to Boston and its neighbourhood, where we 
foregather with some pleasant people :— 

“JT went out op one occasion to partake of a fine 
black bear, that had been killed at a house famous 
for the plenty, the quality, and cooking of game. 
There were eight or nine men of the party, some of 
whom had ridden out on horseback: in going over 
a rail-fence close to the house we were to dine at, 
the horse I rode struck both hind feet and cast his 
shoes: as soon as I got into the yard, where some 
of the party had already dismounted, I inquired for 
the ostler. A good-humoured, active-looking fellow 
immediately made his appearance, with whom, being 
desirous to have my nag’s feet looked after before 
we set out on our return, I was led into the follow- 
ing dialogue. 

“* Pray, have you a smithy in this neighbour- 
hood ?” 

** We've gotten a blacksmith or two, I guess.’ 

“*At what distance is the nearest blacksmith’s 
forge ?” 

“* Well, I don’t ‘no; there is a shop about half 
a mile maybe, or ther’bouts.” 

“Cen you have this horse taken down there to 
get the two hind shoes put on? 

* * Guess not, ’cept I car’ him down myself.” 

** Well, will you carry him down yourself 2” 

** Well, you see, I can’t tell about that nohow 
at present. Guess I will, if I can tho’, by an’ by.’ 

* * But why can’t you say whether you will or will 
not? I'll pay you for your trouble. Have you any 
objection to taking the horse down ?” 

“*Oh no! not at all, by no means, I’ve no 
objection nohow to obleege you, if, you see, 1 can 
find some other gentleman to look after my horses 
whiles I go.’ 

“My companions, who had been enjoying this 
cross-examination of my equivocal friend, now laugh- 
ed outright, and heartily did I join in the guftaw: 
they were to *the manner born, and it was my 
puzzled expression that so tickled them; to me, 
after the first surprise was over, the whole thing was 
indescribably droll. I caught instantly * another 
gentleman,’ an idler about the public house door, 
who, for a shilling, found the cast shoes, and under- 
took to do for the horses whilst the first gentleman, 
of the stable, led my nag away to the forge. 

“This was a very fuir specimen, but we were to 
be favoured with another and a better. Mr. T. P—s, 
a son of the Colonel’s, one of the foremost citizens 
of this State, was driven out in his English landau, 
with certain delicacies not to be expected where we 
dined. As the coachman, who was a servant of the 
old Colonel's drew up by the inn-door, he was im- 
mediately recognised, and saluted most cordially by 


well, and was ‘uncommon glad to see him.’ During 
’ g 


humour to the landlord, 

“* Ah, my friend, what you remember Jenkins, 
do you 2” 

“* Why yes, I guess I ought, replied our host of 
the game ; ‘ I’ve know’d Muster Jenkins long enough, 
seein’ he’s the gentleman as used to drive old Tom 
P—’s coach.’ 

“The fact was, the man knew the Colonel—or 
old Tom P—s, as he styled him—dquite well, but 
had forgotten Mr. P—s, who had been much in 


latitude by the English landau Mr. Jenkins was 
driving : he guessed, I suppose, that this gentleman 
had hired new master, and had consequently turned 
off the family of his old one.” 


times encounters exotics as well as plants of na- 
tive growth; as, for instance, the pleasant old 
couple on Laurel Hill :— 

“The appearance of this pair attracted me as I 
approached the rocky platform where for a moment 
they had halted to breathe : the woman was a little 
creature, dressed in an old-fashioned flowered gown, 
with sleeves tight to the elbows, met by black mit- 
tens of faded silk, and a very small close bonnet of 
the same colour. She had small brass buckles in 
her shoes ; a cane, like those borne by running foot- 
men, in one hand, and upon the other arm a small 
basket, rolled up within which lay a tabby cat, with 
which she held a conversation in what sounded to 
me like broken French and English. 

“The man was a son of Anak in altitude, some- 
what bent by years, but having a soldierlike air. 
His white hair was combed back, and gathered be- 
hind into a thick club: he wore a long great-coat, 
which, if made for him, gave testimony to a consider- 
able falling-off in his proportions, for it hung but 
loosely about him ; had a very broad-leaved hat set 
jauntily on one side of his head; and supported his 
steps upon a sturdy stick. 

“ T saluted this singular-looking pair, and was by 
the lady honoured with an especially gracious curt- 
sey, whilst the gaunt old man bade me good day in 
an accent decidedly foreign. I patted the cat of 
the basket, addressing it in French, and was in a 
moment overwhelmed by the delights of its mistress, 
who ciel’d, and mon-Dieu'd, and quel-plaisir’d, until, 
if her tall mari had not stepped in to the rescue, I 
do not know to what lengths her delight might not 
have carried her. * * 

“ * My poor little woman !° said the old giant, as, 
after the twentieth adicu, I joined him where he wait- 
ed a little in advance of the waggon, and quickened 
my pace to keep up with his strides,—* she is made 
too happy for to-day to hear a gentleman address 
her in her own language, and by whom she can be 
understood ;’ adding, * You are not a Frenchman, 
sir ?° 

“*JT am not,’ said I smiling; ‘but should ima- 
gine you are, by the compliment you so adroitly in- 
fer.’ 

* * No, sir,’ rejoined mine ancient, ‘I am a Bis- 
cayan ; bred a ship-builder, but at present a house- 
carpenter.” 

** But you speak English like a native ; how is 
that 2 inquired 1, desirous of continuing the dia- 
logue thus begun. 

“*T have been forty years in this good country, 
and have made better progress than my poor little 
woman, though she is well educated, and I have no 
learning to help me.” 

“ * Madame, then, is not Spanish ?” 

“* No, sir, she is of Paris ; and, what is very odd, 
that is nearly all she ever told me of herself. It 
was in the winter of 1792 that I first met my poor 
little woman: I had slept within a few miles of 
Havre, and was just turned away from the cabaret, 
when a little boy joined me, requesting that I would 
let him walk with me to the town. We fell into 
chat, when I discovered that my new friend had 
no passport, but that he had money, and was de- 
sirous to escape from France, no matter to what 


. 





place, He was in great trouble ; cried much; said 


. . . s | 
Europe, and was, moreover, put quite out of his 


But, among the mountains, Mr. Power some- | 


| 
| 
| 





the landlord ; who, addressing him by his name,— | he had lost all his friends, and begged me not to 
Jenkins, or whatever it was,—hoped he was quite | desert him. 


*** It would be too long a story to tell you all the 


thisceremony, Mr. P-—s had alighted ; and, in order | trouble I had to get him on board ship with me; 
to be particularly civil, observed with great good- | but, sir, that little boy is now in the waggon where 
| you handed him.’ 


“*Your wife!’ exclaimed I, affecting surprise, 
and really greatly interested. * But when did she 
disclose her sex to you »” 7 

“ * Why, sir, there was no great need of disclosure 
after we once got to sea; her cowardice told her 
story, but I kept her secret till we arrived at Phil. 
adelphia, where we married; and in the lower 
part of this State we have lived ever since quietly 
enough, until lately.” 

* * And what, at your age, could induce you tocross 
the mountains, my friend !” 

“ * Why, sir, work was scarce in our country place, 


| and I'm told there’sa heap of building raising about 


Pittsburg, that’s one reason ; but the truth is, that 
our politics have changed a good deal in Pennsyl- 
vania of late. In a scuffle at the bar of our hotel, 
this last election, I got knocked down and trodden 
on; my arm was broken, and Ia good deal hut; 
and my poor woman took such a horror of the little 
bit of mobbing we had that she would make me 
pull up stakes, and here we are on our last move.’ ” 


At Pittsburg he finds proof that “the ancient 
spirit is not dead :”— 

“T on this day took a solitary ride up the Monon- 
gahela, and visited the scene of Bradock’s defeat and 
death. I found it all snugly fenced in, and under 
good cultivation. An intelligent farmer, who was on 
the spot, good-naturedly undertook, in answer to an 
inquiry I made, to act as cicerone. The localities 
appeared like a book to him: he told where the 
French lay perdu ; pointed out the cover from whence 
the British advanced, to be repulsed headlong; 
where they, according to his legend, were re-formed, 
and once more thrust forward, to be again, and 
finally, overthrown. * * 

“Tt was not a little amusing, at this distant day, 
to observe the ardour with which my guide canvassed 
the lost fight, of which he had read, as he informed 
me, twenty different accounts. 

“It was a shame,’ he said,‘a right-down sin, and 
a throwin’ away of men’s lives, ever to have put them 
under Bradock’s command,’ whom he accused of 
having ‘no more military gumption than a goose.’-— 
* Why,’ he said, ‘ two companies of British grenadiers 
would have eat every crapaud on the ground, if 
they’d bin let to go round and in at one end o” the 
ditch, instead of walking right straight up hill agin’ 
the loaded muzzles of guns they couldn't see, only 
by the smoke out 0° the long grass.” 

“ Then he would take off his hat, wipe his*brow, and 
fairly knock it against his knee with vexation at the 
British defeat. 

“* Why, sir, he said, at the same time grasping 
my thigh, where I sat in my saddle, with an energy 
that brought tears into my eyes,—‘ why, mister, just 
do you look up at that little knoll to the right; the 
place warn’t cleared then, and there was a heap 0’ dead 
timber lying therebout. Well, sir, Washington sent, 
out of his own head,—for he warn’t a deal thought 
on then, you see,—2a company of Virginians to try 
the trees for it. Well, now just look where they 
were fixed by that move, right over the crapauds,— 
every mother’s son o’? them Virginians good for a 
squirrel at fifty yards. I’m d—d if they wouldn't 
have used up every human of a Frenchman behind 
the drain, if it had been left to a settlement between 
them, and if the English would only quietly ha’ 
looked on, and kept Johnny from breaking cover and 
treeing it.’ e 

“* And why the devil didn’t they use them up ’ 
I here demanded, to give my vexed informant time 
to breathe. 

“<T'll tell you why, if you don’t know. Why, be- 
cause that d—d Bradock was blind as well as deaf, 
and took the Virginians for inimies ; so, not bein’ able 
to get at Johnny, he slamm’d it right smash into 
them, and killed the biggest half on em as they were 
tryin’ to run back to their own side. Sir, it was no- 
thin’ better than an eternal Jer, and Bradock 
ought to have swung for it ; but he was shot down, 
somehow or other, and died amongst better mep, 
only shootin’ was a sight too good for him.’ ” 
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~ We had marked other passages for extract, 
but enough has been given asa sample. Mr. 
Power appears to have gone to America with a 
right spirit—a disposition to observe, enjoy, and 
be grateful for kindness. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 
SERENADE OF A LOYAL MARTYR, 
Sweet in her green cell the Flower of Beauty slum- 
bers, 
Lulled by the faint breezes sighing thro’ her hair ; 
Sleeps she, and hears not the melancholy numbers 
Breathed to my sad lute amid the lonely air? 


Down from the high cliffs the rivulet is teeming 

To wind round the willow banks that lure him from 
above : 

O that in tears from my rocky prison streaming, 

I too could glide to the bower of my love! 


Ah! where the woodbines with sleepy arms have 
wound her 

Opes she her eyelids at the dream of my lay, 

Listening like the dove, while the fountains echo 
round her, 

To her lost mate’s call in the forests far away ? 

Come, then, my Bird !—for the peace thou ever 
bearest, 

Still heaven’s messenger of comfort tome, 

Come !—this fond bosom, my faithfullest ! my fair- 
est ! 

Bleeds with its death-wound, but deeper yet for thee. 

G. D. 





RAILWAYS, 

So much of the public attention is now directed to 
the subject of Railways, while proposals for their 
construction are springing up and demanding contri- 
butions on every hand, that we are induced to pre- 
sent to the readers of the Atheneum an Outline Map 
of England, obligingly drawn for us by Mr. James 
Arrowsmith, in which the principal railroads are laid 
down, and to offer some account of what has been 
done, and is now doing, in this, the newest great 
branch of national enterprise. 

The general convenience and usefulness of iron 
roads as the means of communication, may be con- 
sidered as pretty well ascertained. How far the cost 
of their formation will, in every instance, be repaid 
to the proprietors, is another question ; and one that, 
We imagine, has not been sufficiently examined by 
the projectors of many of the schemes now brought 
forward. With this question, however, we have 
little to do; our business is with the public con- 
sequences of those undertakings—the shareholders 
must look to themselves; and as we are not called 
upon to decide how many of the schemes appealing 
for support will enrich, and how many will im- 
poverish their supporters, our present purpose is 
chiefly to enumerate the principal railways in three 
classes, viz. : 

Those completed, and in operation : 

Those not yet completed, but in progress of for- 

mation : 

Those existing only in prospectuses and engineers’ 

surveys.* 
* The rail roads completed and in operation, are shown 
the accompanying map by a thick line ; but so many 








Of all these classes, but especially of the latter, 
(many in which, we prophesy, will hardly survive 
the present winter,) we do not profess to furnish a 
complete detail. In South Wales, and the mining 
districts of Durham and Northumberland, as well as 
elsewhere, there are numbers of minor communica- 
tions by railway, which do not seem to require sepa- 
rate notice. ‘Those only which appear to deserve 
public attention will be mentioned. 

The earliest considerable project of this kind, 
established with a view to general traffic, was 

The Stockton and Darlington Railway, begun in 
1822, and opened in September 1825. It is said 
to have cost, including the various branches to Yarm 
and beyond Stockton, about 200,000/.; the length 
of way travelled by locomotive engines is about 
21 miles,} but there are, including five or six miles 
chiefly worked by fixed engines, on the whole, 
about 37 miles of railway laid down. The levels 
are very irregular, descending, however, in the direc- 
tion followed by the bulk of the traffic, 

The chief purpose of this line was the convey- 
ance of the coal, &c. raised near Darlington, to 
Stockton, the shipping port; but the number of 
passengers obtained, even during the time when 
horse power alone was employed, soon became im- 
portant, and is said to have now increased thirty 
fold since the opening of the communication. Pre- 
viously to this there was hardly travelling enough 
to support one coach three times a week; there 
now pass from 150 to 200 persons daily along 
the railway. The quantity of coals carried daily is 
stated to average more than 1,500 tons. Two-thirds 
of these come to London. Besides this, limestone 
and other articles are also conveyed. 

Considerable sums have been lately expended in 
improving the line ; the concern, however, is under- 
stood to be prosperous, returning about seven per 
cent.: it isan object of public interest, as having 
undoubtedly furnished by its example and experi- 
ence, a main inducement and guidance to the esta- 
blishment of the 

Liverpool and Mancheste> Railway. This, the most 
important undertaking of the kind hitherto con- 
structed, was begun in 1826, and opened in September 
1830. ‘The cost, including the expenses of a carry- 
ing establishment, stations, &c., is said to have ex- 
ceeded 1,200,000/. The distance, about 30 miles, 
is performed in Ih. 25m. to lh. 40m., including a 
stoppage for a few minutes at the half-way station 
at Newton. It was on this line that the employ- 
ment of locomotive engines, at high velocities, was 
first introduced ; and in this and other costly expe- 
riments, an immense expense, from which subsequent 
undertakings will be exempt, was necessarily in- 
curred. ‘The accommodation it has afforded to Li- 
verpool and Manchester can hardly be over-rated ; 
as an evidence of tais, it will be sufficient to state 
the fact, that the number of passengers between 
these towns was trebled in the first year after it was 
opened, and has since gone on increasing. 

There were conveyed in 1832......356,945 

: 1833......386,492 
1834.....-437,802 

In spite of the enormous cost of its formation, 
and its heavy current expenditure, the enterprise 
has been a prosperous one, returning to the propri- 
etors about 9/7. on a 100/. share annually. It must, 
however, be observed, that it possesses peculiar local 
advantages in the active intercourse long existing 
between the towns at its extremities, and as a link 
of communication between Ireland, Liverpool, and 
the dense manufacturing population of East Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire. It is also fed by various 
tributary branches; the 

Kenyon and Leigh, and Bolton and Leigh Railways, 
connecting it by a line of about 12 miles, with 
Bolton. The collective cost of these branches was 


of these are clustered together in the coal districts, and others 
are so short, that it was not possible, without iinconve- 
niently crowding the map, to do more, in some instances, 
than draw tke lines showing the direction of the roads,— 
leaving out the names of places between which they 
communicate. The roads in progress of formation under 
Acts of Parliament are shown by a dotted line—and the 
more important of those projected, by a thin hair line. 
If there be any itted, or | fter brought forward, 
which the reader shall think important, he can easily insert 
them with a pen or pencil. 

+ The distance for passengers, between Stockton and 
Darlington, is only 12 miles. 











about 150,000/.; they are not supposed to have 
been very prosperous, having to contend with the 
opposition of a long-established canal, in the con- 
veyance of goods, while the number of passengers is 
not considerable. 

Two other branch lines falling into the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, one from Wigan, the 
other from Warrington, having been recently incor- 
porated with other more considerable branches now in 
on of tormation, will be mentioned in another 
place. 

The traffic in manufactured goods, coals, timber, 
and foreign imports, on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester line, is extensive and profitable. The trains 
with merchandize are conveyed from Liverpool to 
Manchester in about two hours. The average num- 
ber of passengers at each trip is about 60 or 70; 
eee trains carry from 80 to 120 tons of goods 
each. 

Proceeding southward, we find in Derbyshire the 
Cromford and High Peak Railway—begun in 1825, 
opened in 1829. The object of this line was to 
connect the Cromford with the Peak Forest canal, 
between which, owing to the difficulties of the coun- 
try, a water communication appeared impracticable, 
Its length is about 33 miles, and it cost 180,0002, 
presenting a succession of inclined planes and tun- 
nels in its ascent to the high ridge near its northern 
extremity. It derives its chief support from the 
conveyance of mining produce, but is understood to 
have been hitherto wholly unprosperous. 

Another mining railway, known by the name of 
the Leicester and Swanningion, proceeds from the 
first-mentioned town to a point near Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. It was established for the conveyance of 
coals, limestone, &c. to the neighbourhood of Lei- 
cester, and is worked by locomotive engines, at the 
rate of about 9 miles an hour. The length is 16 
miles; few passengers travel by it, and there are no 
separate trains for their conveyance at a swifter rate. 
The quantity of goods conveyed weekly may be 
about 2,500 tons on an average ; the number of pas- 
sengers about 400. 

It has been in operation since 1831; it cost 
135,0002., and is said to be now making a profitable 
return. By affording a cheap supply of excellent 
coal to the neighbourhood of Leicester, it has been 
of great public utility, and, it is said, that arrange- 
ments are in progress by which this traffic may be 
extended to London on terms of great advantage to 
the consumers in the metropolis. 

The Leeds and Selby Railway was begun in Fe- 
bruary 1831, and opened for passengers in Septem. 
ber, and for merchandize in December, 1834. It has 
cost 350,000/. The length is 20 miles. The pas- 
senger trains perform the distance, exclusive of stops 
pages, in an hour. On the average there are earried, 
300 passengers daily; 500 to 600 tons of goods, 
700 tons of coals, 250 tons of lime, &c. weekly. 

The dividend for the first half year is said to have 
nearly reached the rate of five per cent. per annum, 
while the business of the road is increasing. An ex- 
tension from Selby to Hull has been contemplated ; 
this would increase both the prosperity and the use- 
fulness of the Leeds line, and obviate the necessity 
of lighterage on the goods now conveyed by water 
to and from Selby. By this means a communication 
between the great manufactories of Yorkshire and 
the Baltic would be established on the most favour- 
able terms, and the public convenience greatly con- 
sulted. 

With the railways above named, may now be placed 
the Whitby and Pickering, a coal railway of about 
17 miles in extent, the cost of which may have been 
120,0007. It is a descent all the way from Picker- 
ing, and must be worked cheaply, as the waggons 
return empty from Whitby. A part of it has been 
recently finished. 

In the mining districts of South Wales, Durham, 
and Northumberland, and in the vicinity of Glas- 
gow, there are several lines of railway, the situation 
of which is indicated on the annexed map, but which, 
as they are not remarkable for the greatness of their 
scale or their general traffic, it is not requisite to 
particularize minutelg.t Passengers are conveyed 





t Of these may be mentioned the Merthyr, Neath, Bre- 
con and Lianelly Railways, in South Wales. The Brand- 
ling, Durham and Hartlepool, Hetton and Clarence Kail- 
ways, in Durham and Northumberland, The Glasgow and 
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in considerable numbers by the Glasgow and Garn- 
kirk Railway ; the line is now worked by locomotive 
engines. 

As a communication of more importance, how- 
ever, we must notice the 

Carlisle and Newcastle Railway, in length about 60 
miles, which is partially completed, 17 miles having 
been opened to the public in 1834. Before it enters 
the valley of the Tyne, it encounters some difficult 
country; the remainder of the line has no heavy 
works. Forty-nine miles will be opened, it is said, 
in May next, twenty-two of which only will have 
double lines of rail. The cost of the entire railway, 
and its establishment, when complete, it is expected 
will be about 540,000/. The original estimate fora 
double line all the way, was 800,000/. 

At the first glance it might appear that a line, 
with one of its ¢ermini in a district thinly peopled, 
and not remarkable for manufacturing or commer- 
cial activity, could hardly be successful ; we are, 
however, assured, that as far as the experiment has 
hitherto been tried, it has more than realized the 
expectations of the parties concerned. Coal, stone, 
and agricultural produce, are the chief articles con- 
veyed. 

Under the head of Railways now in progress of 
construction, we find several schemes surpassing in 

agnitude any that have hitherto been accomplish- 
ed. Our notice of these must be confined to the 
most important: the review of which will most ap- 
propriately commence at the southern extremity of 
the great line, proceeding from the shores of the 
Channel to the north of Lancashire, with the 

London and Southampton Railway. This line pro- 
ceeds from Southampton, passing near Winchester 
and Basingstoke, to the north of Guildford, by 
Wimbledon, to Vauxhall, London, a distance little 
short of 75 miles; for which the estimate was, as 
far as we can remember, 1,000,000/, From the 
excessive difficulties of the country, and the con- 
sequent heaviness of the works, we should be in- 
clined to suppose it will probably require at least 
2,000,000/7. for its completion; it remains to be 
seen whether there is sufficient trade and travel- 
ling between London and Southampton to make a 
profitable return on this large outlay. The Act of 
Parliament was obtained in 1834; we have not 
heard lately what progress Mr. Giles is making with 
the works. 

A project, under the name of the Great Western 
Railway, for connecting London with Bath and Bris- 
tol, a distance, by the proposed line, of about 120 
miles, with an estimate of 2,500,000/., was first enter- 
tained two years ago. The eastern termination is on 
the Birmingham line, about four miles from the sta- 
tion in London. The Act was obtained in the session 
of 1835, after a contest of almost unexampled 
severity ; and we perceive that the works, some of 
which are heavy, including a long tumnel, on an in- 
clined plane at Box, are in progress. 

The next in succession, northward, is the London 
and Birmingham Railway, passing by the valley of 
the Brent, Watford, Berkhampstead, Fenny Strat- 
ford, near Northampton, Daventry, Rugby, and 
Coventry, to Birmingham, a distance of 1114 miles. 
The estimate for this line, which, from the nature of 
the district traversed, must be expensive, istwo millions 
and a half; and the whole distance will, probably, be 
completed in the course of the year 1838. The works 
are proceeding with great activity, and, at each end 
of the line, a certain number of miles will be opened 
this year, as we learn. There will be several tunnels 
required to carry the line through the different ridges 
that cross its course: one of these, at Watford, will 
exceed a mile in length: an objectionable, but, it 
is said, inevitable, feature of this railway—the chief 
dependence of which must, of course, be on passen- 
gers. By this means, however, good levels have been 
secured, and the distance will easily be performed in 
five hours and a half. 

From Birmingham the line is contined northward 
by the Grand Junction Railway, proceeding from the 
London Railway by Wolverhampton, Penkridge, 
Stafford, to the west of Newcastle, and the Potteries, 
Garnkirk , Monkland and Kirkintilloch, Wishow and Colness, 
and Ballochney Railways, in the vicinity of Glasgow. 
The chief employment of all these lines is the conveyance 


of coal, either by horse power or by locomotive engines, at 
slow rates of speed. wa ae 








through Cheshire, to Warrington ; at which point it | 
takes up a branch railway already made, and pursues 
it to Newton, a point on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, equidistant from these towns. The 
total length, including the Warrington and Newton 
line, is about 82 miles; the estimate of its cost, 
1,100,000/.: it will probably require, including the 
expenses of a carrying establishment, a million and 
ahalf. The district traversed, presents, in general, 
fewer obstacles than are met with on the London 
line, and will require no tunnels; there are, however, 
some works of great magnitude at different points, 
among which may be named the great viaduct across 
the valley of the Weaver, in Cheshire, consisting of 
twenty arches, of sixty feet span, and more than 
sixty feet above the level of the valley. The works 
are rapidly advancing, and the road, it is expected, 
will be opened, throughout its entire length, in the 
summer of 1837. About four hours will be occupied 
in traversing it. 

At Newton another branch line, formerly known 
as the Wigan Railway, has been incorporated with 
one at present in progress, which will complete 
the entire distance of 21 miles, from Newton to 
Preston, under the title of the North Union Rail- 
way. The cost of this, including the improvements 
which must be made in the Wigan and Newton 
division, will not be much less than 500,000/.: the 
works have already made some progress, and will, it 
is expected, be completed in 1838. There are a few 
heavy excavations on the line, and a viaduct, now 
building across the valley of the Ribble, at Pen- 
wortham, which will be a handsome but expensive 
work. 

We find, at the northern end of the North Union 
Railway, the Preston and Wyre Railway, for which an 
Act of Parliament was obtained last year. It is con- 
nected with a proposed extension of the Harbour of 
Wyre, at the southern side of Lancaster Bay, where, 
it is hoped, a port of some consequence may spring 
up: the distance may be about five miles. It does 
not appear probable that this point will ever become 
considerable as the resort of shipping: perhaps, as 
the cost of the works will not be heavy, the traffic 
dependent on a coasting trade may furnish a reason- 
able income. This short link completes the commu- 
nication between our northern and southern waters— 
a length of nearly 300 miles, the expenditure on 
which will exceed six millions sterling. 

Having thus noticed the series of railways now ac- 
tually in progress, destined to form the great northern 
road from Southampton to Preston, we may advert, 
in a few words, to the change in travelling which the 
opening of this road will effect. At the present rate 
of railway engines, passengers and letters may be 
conveyed from London to Liverpool, Preston or 
Manchester, in ten hours, and from Southampton in 
fourteen. It is difficult to over-estimate the import- 
ance, in a social or commercial point of view, of such 
an acceleration in the rate of conveyance, which is 
equivalent to a reduction in the distance between the 
several connected places, of more than one half. The 
stimulus thus given may reasonably be expected to 
ensure the prosperity of these undertakings, and it is 
certainly for the advantage of the community that 
they should prosper. 

Returning to London we discover, at the foot of 
London Bridge, the commencement of the London 
and Greenwich Railway ; « singular work, conducted, 
throughout its whole length of 2§ miles, on a succes- 
sion of irregular arches, the ground below being 
already appropriated. The number of these arches 
will be from 900 to 1000, averaging 22 feet in height 
from the ground ; the longest’ structure of the kind, 
we believe, in the kingdom. The estimate is 
400,000/.; the works were begun in 1834, and are 
now far advanced. The passing and carriage must 
be considerable, to render so costly a work profit- 
able ; it will, however, most probably, be the channel 
by which other lines may enter London ; this circum- 
stance would relieve it from some of the disadvan- 
tages attached to short railways. 

Several other minor railway schemes obtained 
Acts in the last session of Parliament ; those above 
noticed appear to be all which require particular 
mention, 

On turning to the last division of our subject, in- 
cluding the various projects existing as yet on paper 
only, we find their number and contending profes- 





sions quite perplexing. We have no doubt whatever 
that many of these schemes will be abandoned, after 
a sufficient quantity of money has been squandered 
upon them; we have, also, an opinion of our own 
respecting the golden promises held out, without ex- 
ception, by all. As, our limits, however, will not 
afford room for the full examination of the grounds 
on which they rest, and we are averse to throw out 
opinions, unaccompanied by reasons, the present no- 
tice must be confined to a brief examination of such 
projects as appear the most important, omitting, of 
course, many that have lately come before the public, 
but are as yet in no very tangible shape. 

The oldest, perhaps, of these schemes is the Mid- 
land Counties Railway, projected some time since, but 
now first actually taken up. This line, proceeding 
from the London Railway at Rugby, passes by Lut. 
terworth, Leicester, and Loughborough, to Pinxton, in 
Derbyshire, (where it joins the Mansfield Railway,) 
crossed by branches, near its northern extremity, to 
Nottingham and Derby. The length, including 
branches will be 69 miles, the estimate for which is 
600,0007. The levels appear to be good, and the 
usefulness of the communication it will open, between 
a populous mining district and London, can hardly be 
questioned. Itsimportance is, however, increased by 
a continuation, projected under the name of the ~ 

North Midland Railway, to be carried from the 
end of the Derby branch, by Chesterfield and Ro- 
therham, to Leeds, thus opening a new way to Lon- 
don from the manufacturing district of Yorkshire, 
The estimate for this line, of about seventy miles in 
length, is 1,250,000/.; the levels being favourable, 
this may possibly be sufficient. Both of these pro- 


jects, it is said, are to be brought before Parliament 


in the session of 1836. Parliamentary notices have 
also been given for a line from Birmingham to 
Derby, whereby the Midland Railway will be con- 
nected with the former town. There is, however, 
little probability of this scheme being prosecuted. 

A gigantic undertaking, styled the Northern and 
Eastern Railway, to connect London and Y ork, with 
a branch from Cambridge to Norwich and Yarmouth, 
is now before the public. The line to York would 
be 199 miles, to Norwich 111, to Yarmouth 150, the 
total number of miles to be laid down, at least 275. 
The main line passes by Bishop’s Stortford, Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon, Peterborough, Lincoln, and 
Gainsborough ; at York it is to be connected with a 
proposed Railway to Newcastle-on-Tyne, from whence 
continuations to Edinburgh and Glasgow have been 
talked of. This is certainly a magnificent scheme ; 
it may be questioned, however, considering the great 
distance to be traversed, and the rivalry of other 
channels of communication, whether a sufficient in- 
come can ever be obtained on the enormous outlay 
that will be requisite. We observe that, for the 
present, a part only of the line is to be applied for— 
trom London, namely, to Cambridge, with the branch 
to Yarmouth ; the estimate for this part is2,000,000/., 
a sum which, judging from the history of other 
Railways, seems much less than will be necessary. A 
rival to this project, called the Great Northern Line, 
has been announced, whether it is likely to be perse- 
vered in or no, we have not yet heard. By one or 
other of these schemes it is proposed to continue 
the line from York to Glasgow and Edinburgh. 

A prospectus has been published for a Railway 
from Yarmouth to London, to be called the Eastern 
Counties Railway, by way of Norwich, Ipswich, Col- 
chester, Chelmstord, and Brentwood, with a capital 
of 1,500,0007. The distance will be about the same 
as by the Northern and Eastern Line, already de- 
scribed, and it is difficult to believe that any trafic or 
travelling in the district to be traversed can support 
two Railways, which must be rivals to a considerable 
extent,—even if they be sutticient to repay the ex- 
pense of one. This is an inquiry, however, which it 
is not our purpose at present to discuss. 

In the proposed communication between London and 
Brighton, the contest of rival projects is still greater, 
there having been three lines lately disputing for prece- 
dence: one by way of Tunbridge, to cost 1,400,000/., 
entitled the Great Eastern Railway ; another alongthe, 
London and Croydon line (an Act for which was 
passed in 1835), by Dorking and Shoreham, with 
a capital of 900,0002. ; and a third laid down by Mr. 
Stephenson, a prospectus of which, we believe, has 
not been published, It is said, however, to be sup- 
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MAP of RAILWAYS in operation, in progress, and in contemplation.—[See note p- 67]. 
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ported by persons of great influence. We have not 
heard whether it is intended to prosecute the line 
laid down by Messrs. G, & J. Rennie in 1834, which 
was to have cost, including a line to Shoreham, the 
sum of 920,000/, a liberal allowance for a difficult 
line of about fifty miles! The result of this contest 
will certainly be the needless expenditure of heavy 
sums ; it may possibly end in the postponement or 
abandonment oi the entire project. 

Besides the above-mentioned, we hear of measures 
being in progress for the following Railways :— 

Birmingham and Gloucester.—A line of fifty miles, 
passing near Cheltenham, Worcester, Tewkesbury, 
Droitwich, and Bromszrove, estimated at 750,0007. 
The nature and extent of the intercourse in this dis- 
trict seems to encourage such an undertaking, for 
which, however, the estimate appears small. A rival 
has already appeared under the title of the Grand 
Connexion Railway, to be carried from Gloucester 
to Worcester, Stourbridge, and Wolverhampton, on 
the Grand Junction line. The distance to Birming- 
ham, by this route, is said to be shorter than by the 
other, or 51 miles; the estimate for the connecting 
line 800,000/. This project certainly seems to pos- 
sess some advantages in the district it will pass 
through, which embraces Cheltenham, and the Stour- 
bridge and Kidderminster manufactories. 

Bristol and Exeter.—This appears to be intended 
as an extension of the Great Western Railway, pass- 
ing by Clevedon and Weston, Bridgewater and 
Taunton, it distance of about seventy-two miles, for 
which a capital of 1,500,000/, is to be collected. That 
such a communication between London and the ex- 
treme western counties would be very desirable, can- 
not be doubted: of its profitableness to the projectors, 

* we have not, at present, the means of judging. ‘The 
estimate appevrs to be a liberal one. 

Manchester and Cheshire Junction. —Thisis proposed 
to be carried from the Grand Junction Railway, near 
the southern boundary of Cheshire to Manchester, a 
distance of about twenty-nine miles, the object being 
to shorten the distance between that town and Bir- 
mingham, by an independent line. There are no 
considerable towns in its course excepting Stockport, 
which it will pass at a short distance. Two rival 
projects are announced in opposition to this under- 
tuking; one fora railway from Manchester to Stock- 
port, another for a line proceeding from the latter 
point to the projected Birmingham and Derby Rail- 
way ; the first, only, it is understood, will be brought 
before Parliament this sessjon. Here, then, is an- 
other instance of competition, which, whether result- 
ing from speculative eagerness, or the collision of 
private interests, must prejudice the object pro- 
fessedly sought. 

Manchester and Leeds.—This scems to he a revival 
of a similar project, which was defeated by an oppo- 
sition in Parlinment some years since ; it is said, the 
application will be renewed in the present session. A 
link of this kind appears to he wanted, and might be 
expected to repay the cost of making it. The dis- 
trict to be traversed is, however, excessively difficult 5 
and the line can neither be a good nor a cheap one. 

Edinburgh and Glasgow.—A scheme for this com- 
munication also has been already before the public 
in 1832, and is now resumed. The line, it is said, 
is not yet finally determined upon; but, it may be 
stated at about forty-four to forty-six miles in length, 
and would perhaps require 800,000/. to complete it. 
There seems to be some analogy between this com- 
munication and that established between Liverpool 
and Manchester, in the extensive intercourse already 
existing ; and we can only ascribe it to the cautious 
character of our northern friends, that such an expe- 
riment, which scenrs to hold out every prospect of sue- 
cess, has not been earlier tried. In this part of the 
island, we hear, surveys are making of railways from 
Glasgow to Paisley and Greenock, and from thence 
also to Carlisle, Lancaster, and Preston. We appre- 
hend that the difficulties of the country, which this 
latter line must encounter in Westmoreland, are 
almost insuperable; however, if they can be over- 
come, a western communication from London to the 
north may thus be readily established, with less out- 
lay than by the eastern route. 

The sanction of Parliament is also to be applied 
for on behalf of railways from Greenwich to Graves- 
end, London to Blackwall, and London to Dover; 
the particulars of which schemes have not reached 
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judgment or experience. 





us. We presume that the Greenwich Railway will 
afford an entrance into the city for most of the lines 
running to the eastward. 

Having thus hastily noticed the principal railway 
schemes lately brought forward, a few observations 
in conclusion may not be misplaced. The magnitude 
of the sums already risked in this new class of spe- 
culation, indicates a degree of private wealth and 
enterprise, such as no time or country but ours, we 
believe, has ever exhibited. These features are ren- 
dered more striking by the well-known fact, that of 
the railways already made or making, more than two- 
thirds of their capitals (amounting to ten millions at 
least) are held in one corner of the island (the 
south of Lancashire) ; the wealth of the metropolis 
having never hitherto flowed to any extent in this 
channel. While this has been the case, no diminu- 
tion, but an increase rather, has been shown in the 
district in question in all other branches of industry 
requiring an outlay of money. This suggests an idea 
of the aggregate riches of the country which it is 
almost startling to contemplate. On lately reading 
Sir James Mackintosh’s Journal, written in India, 
we were struck by his observation, that the public 
works of utility in Great Britain, if less imposing, 
still exceeded in aggregate extent and costliness the 
gigantic structures of Egypt and India. If this were 
true twenty years since, how much must be added 
now for the enormous works bestowed on the forma- 
tion of railways! 

Little attention has yet been given to calculate 
the effects which must result from the establishment 
throughout the kingdom of great lines of intercourse 
traversed at a speed of twenty miles in the hour, It 
is a subject deserving the attention of all such as are 
studious of social and economic philosophy. The 
experiment is quite unprecedented, and its effects it 
will not be easy to estimate. 

While we observe with pleasure all indications 
of national wealth and adventure, and look for- 
ward with hope to the public benefits which must 
result from an improved system of internal inter- 
course, we are nevertheless far from entertaining any 
sanguine views as to the immediate prosperity of 
many of the projects now announced. They seem 
to have been hastily taken up, in consequence rather 
of a speculative epidemic, (which this year has set- 
tled on railways,) than of the counsels of sufficient 
Their estimated cost is, 
we are persuaded, far below the mark ; the calcula- 
tions of income, we fear, will hardly be realized for 
years. We fully concede the efficacy of practical 
improvements in increasing an intercourse already 
established ; their influence is slow in creating one 
that does not yet exist. Time must elapse before 
trade can be drawn into any new channel, even 
where its convenience is manifest. 

The precipitance which now urges many of these 
schemes forward, will probably cause the postpone- 
ment of their actual execution for a longer period 
than a deliberate proceeding would have required. 
After large sums have been thrown away in specu- 
lations of any kind, they are regarded for a season 
with apprehension and disgust. If the purpose thus 
frustrated be a rational one, it will only suffer for a 
time from having been imprudently pursued ; it is a 
wave, which advances farther after each retreat. 

There is also one consoling circumstance in the 
very extremity of railway speculations: the vast 
sums it is destined to swallow up will, at least, be 
consumed for the advantage of some one at home, 
and not sunk in the shafts and mountains of a foreign 
territory. In the meantime, although, at a cost 
needlessly aggravated by haste, we are obtaining 
advantages which must render our social and mer- 
cantile intercourse more complete and easy than has 
ever hitherto been known, or even imagined. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tur present has been a quiet week in the world 
of letters, nor have we seen many announcements of 
promise, but we hope that, ere long, our readers 
will know when they may look for Mr. Hallam’s, Mr. 
D’Israeli’s, and Mr. Bulwer’s historical works,and Mr. 
Landor’s * Age of Pericles..—Single volumes of light 
literature, splendidly illustrated, appear to be coming 
into fashion. We have heard of two or three in 
contemplation, and think they will (if only by their 





novelty) prove formidable antagonists to the Annuals, 
Many readers will be glad to hear that Mary Howitt 
has a prose work in the press. So much for rumour, 
One important work still figures as forthcoming in 
Mr. Murray’s list, * Wilkinson on the Private Life, 
Manners and Customs, Religions, Government, Arts, 
Laws, and Early History of the Ancient Egyptians, 
with illustrations from original drawings by the au- 
thor. When are we to have it? we are anxiqus 
to compare it with Cailliaud’s splendid work, * Re- 
cherches sur les Arts ct Metiers des anciens peuples 
de Egypte.’ 

In this literary calm, the Foreign Quarterly comes 
before us with peculiar attractions—though, by the 
works selected for review, the same quietude would 
seem just now to be spread over the whole of lite- 
rary Europe. M. Valery’s * Historical and Literary 
Travels in Italy,’ opens the present number: then 
we have avery pleasant paper on * Lichtenberg’s criti- 
cisms on Hogarth.’ There is something particularly 
interesting, in finding our single-hearted brethren of 
Germany applying themselves, with industrious 
good-will, to point out to their countrymen the beau- 
ties of the great artists and authors of England. If 
they are sometimes a little super-subtle, it arises from 
the anxiety of their reverence: and are we rfot apt 
to go intg the opposite extreme, to be a little super- 
sarcastic, by way of showing our superior cleverness ? 
Lichtenberg’s is by no means 2 new work, but seems 
to deserve naturalization among us. ‘To this article 
succeeds a somewhat visionary one devoted to Egyp- 
tian Antiquities; another on Gocthe’s Correspon- 
dence (still unexhausted as a subject of interest,) with 
Zelter, and Madame Von Arnim’s Letters to the 
Sage of Weimar, and some of the wilder specimens 
of the latter are given ;—it was thought by many, 
that those which appeared in our columns were 
wild enough.+ We have also carefully written and 
interesting papers on the * Russian Policy in Greece;’ 
on the * Anglo-Latin Poets of the Twelfth C 
M. Guizot’s * Course of Modern History,’ and M. 
Grundtvig’s * Mythology of the North. And the 
number closes with a liberal share of literary rumour 
from all parts of the world, even as far off as the 
Sandwich Islands. From these we must note, for 
our readers’ information, the death of three oriental- 
ists of renown, Klaproth at Paris, Professor Rosen- 
miiller, of Leipzig, and (less known) M. Chemiotte, 
the author of the ‘Complete History of the Arabian 
Emperors, under the Abassides,’ who died in No- 
vember, at Helsingfors in Finland ; and a pleasant 
hiographical sketch is given of Béttiger, the venerable 
German critic. 

In Italy, we do not find much to interest, save a 
novel by Battaglia, on the story of Joanna, first 
Queen of Naples; and a paragraph of German 
“ Gossip” we may copy entire :— 

“The works of J. E. Ridinger, whose unrivalled etch- 
ings of animals have always enjoyed the highest repu- 
tation, not only in Germany, but in foreign countries, 
have become so exceedingly scarce and dear, that we 
are glad to see an advertisement in the Bibliogra- 
phische Institut, in Hildburghausen, announcing 
that it is in possession of the original plates, which 
are in excellent condition, and will publish them in 
monthly parts, each containing from four to eight 
plates, in imperial folio, at the very moderate price 
of about 3s. 6d. per number.” 

In Switzerland, Professor Kopp is sifting out the 
truth from the tradition of the old National History. 
Woe be to him, if he disturb our faith in the noble 
legends of that mountain land ! 

Still no decisive news of the Opera !—though its 
opening on the 18th of next month is rumoured; 

+ Reference is more than once made to the series of 
paperson Foreign Literature, which have appeared in the 
Atheneum. On one occasion the writer observes, that 
there is nothing tolerable in the language, as a history of 
German literature, but Professor Wolff’s Sketch, and sug- 
gests that we should publish “ these most useful and inter- 
esting papers” in a separate form. We are obliged to our 
contemporary for the courteous hint, but have decided 
otherwise. We know that the Athenzum volumes are now 
installed on library shelves, and we shall continue our 
utmost exertions to make them literary records; and the 
full Index, given every year, enables the reader to 
refer to any series of papers with the utmost facility. As 
numberless applications have been made to us on the same 
subject, we think it well at once to state distinctly, that 
the series on Foreign Literature will not be republished, 
at least in this country, in a separate form ; the readers 
the Athenzum will have the benefit, and the exclusive be- 
nefit, of them, 
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put as only one solitary singer has yet arrived, Sig- 
nor Carti di Genoa, without so much as the name 
of a prima donna to keep him company, we have 
not much expectation of finding ourselves in the 
King’s Theatre on so early a day, Mr. Balfe, we 
are told, is writing two new operas ;—the * Esme- 
alda’ (for Malibran), for Drary Lane, and * The 
Merry Wives of Windsor’ (only fancy Lablache in 
Falstaff), for Covent Garden. He must roll three 
of our English basses into one, if he means to observe 
the proprieties of character. 

We think it well to mention, that a beautiful piece 
of plate, intended to be presented to Lieut.-Colonel 
Cadogan, of the Madras army, by the British resi- 
dents in Travancore, in testimony of their respect 
and esteem for his character, as representative of the 
British government in that country, may be seen at 
Messrs. Harvey and Darton’s in the Strand. The 
design is a palm tree, issuing from the trunk of a 
decayed. banyan, or ficus religiosa, on which are 
grouped the figures of a bishop of the Christians of 
St. Thomas, a seapoy or soldier of the Madras army, 
and a nair, or native of the superior order in 'Tra- 
yancore. ‘The whole is executed with great taste and 
elegaice. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 18.—Several gentlemen were elected Fellows, 
and W. H. Lloyd, and Samuel Redgrave, Esquires, 
were chosen Auditors (on the part of the Society,) 
for the present vear; G. R. Porter being the Audi- 
tor appointed by the Council. 

The paper first read, was from the pen of Henry 
Hallam, Ksq., and treated under the head of ‘ Ob- 
servations,’ on « communication made to him by 
Sir Francis Palgrave, respecting the population of 
certain districts in Wiltshire, Kent, and Essex, in 
the time of the eighth Henry. 

It appears that about the 19th Henry VIIL, 
commissions were issued for the purpose of taking 
an account of the stock of corn and grain through- 
out the kingdom, and some fragments of the returns 
for the above counties have been preserved in the 
Record Office. The commissioners, it would seem, 
in making these returns, added an estimate of the 
number of inhabitants in the districts which they 
examined, intending apparently to comprehend in 
this enumeratiom, all individuals by whom the corn 
could be consumed, or all individuals excepting in- 
fants of the most tender age. It is an abstract of 
these last returns, which forms the subject of Sir 
Francis Palgrave’s communication, and which has 
furnished materials for the valuable observations re- 
specting the comparative history of populations, 
in this country, which Mr. Hallam has thrown to- 
gether in his present paper. In regard to the docu- 
ment itself, the following is a brief summary. 

Population at Population 
time of Return. in 1831. 
Wilts—Ambresbury Hundred 415...... 888 
Essex—Hemkford Hundred. 1,044...... 3,885 
Kent—Hundred .......+-.14,966......47,619 


We now proceed to Mr. Hallam’s remarks. He 
began by stating, that the relative population of this 
kingdom at different periods, is of so much impor- 
tance to any solid investigation of its social history, 
and the documents hitherto published in regard to 
it are so scanty, that the information communicated 
in the foregoing document, will be deemed valuable 
to the statistical inquirer. It is indeed but a frag- 
ment of a national census, yet, where nothing more 
than a very general approximation is attainable, by 
any means that we could possibly have in our power, 
even a fragment may furnish us with every useful 
grounds of probable conjecture. 

The only official materials for estimating the 
population of England, prior to the returns of the 
hearth-tax after the revolution, of which the author 
was aware from recollection, are the general cadastre 
of Doomsday Book, in the last years of William the 
Conqueror ; the Subsidy-roll of 51 Edward 3, (1378,) 
printed in the seventh volume of the Archeologia, 
and a muster of the fighting men in the reign of 
Elizabeth. The first of these, in which, however, the 
four northern counties, as well as the metropolis, 


are omitted, gives according to the Synopsis of Sir 





Henry Ellis, in his recent introduction to Doomsday 
Book, a total of 283,242 persons. Very few women 
are included in this enumeration; nor any chil- 
dren, except probably such as were owners of land. 
Unless the omissions are very considerable, this re- 
turn does not authorize us to reckon the population 
of England, at that period, much above a million. It 
is to be observed, that the severities of William’s 
reign had dispeopled great tracts of country, and 
that many of the principal towns are shown by this 
record to have been surprisingly diminished in the 
number of inhabited houses, since the time of Ed- 
ward the Confessor. 

The Subsidy-roll of 51 Edward 3, contains a re- 
turn of all lay persons, male and female, above 14 
years of age, (real mendicants excepted,) all of whom 
were subjected by a statute of that year to a poll-tax 
of a groat. The number stated, exclusive of the 
counties of Durham and Chester, and also of Wales, 
is 1,376,442. It has been remarked, that this does 
not exactly tally with the sum received: but as the 
difference is trifling, and all accuracy is out of the 
question, attention must not be paid to this cireum- 
stance. It is of more importance to determine the 
proportion, which must be added for children under 
fourteen years of age. Mr. Chalmers has thought 
that one-half is a liberal allowance ; thus, reckoning 
children at one-third of the whole modern calcula- 
tions, the author believes, would carry this rather 
higher ; but, as Mr. Chalmers seems to make too 
large an allowance for the counties not included in 
this return, he considered that we may, for the pre- 
sent, acquiesce in his general inference, that the 
population of England and Wales, at the beginning 
of the reign of Richard IL., was about 2,092,978, or, 
in round numbers, which it is much more expedient, 
for several reasons, to use, 2,100,000. This, compared 
with Sir Henry Ellis’s summary of the returns in 
Doomsday Book, would show somewhere about a 
duplication in 300 years. 

The trustworthiness, however, of this official docu- 
ment, or, as the author stated, we should rather say, 
the validity of the general inference deduced trom it, 
has lately been disputed in a very ingenious paper 
by Mr. Amyot, published in the 20th volume of the 
Archeologia. He finds it difficult to reconcile the 
numerical population of our chief towns, returned in 
this Subsidy-roll, with what we read in historians of 
their importance, and what we can ourselves judge 
ef their extent. London, for example, would appear 
to have contained less than 35,000 inhabitants ; 
Norwich less than 6000; York, only 10,000. The 
third instance does not appear to the author very 
striking, except so far as it seems to bear no propor. 
tion to the metropolis, and therefore suggests some 
degree of inaccuracy. Mr. Amyot justly dwells on 
the extent of the walls, and also on the number 
of old parochial churches in Norwich, and in other 
ancient towns, some of which, on the faith of this 
return, would have been little more than villages. 
Notwithstanding the gardens attached to the houses 
of the rich, the author considered that it might 
be laid down as a rule, that throughout Europe 
walled towns were built with great regard to economy 
of space; and though churches were in higher pro- 
portion to the demands of the population, than they 
are at present, it seems extraordinary that a limited 
space like the city of Norwich, should have been so 
overstocked, as to have 60 parishes for a population 
of 6000 souls. The latter argument, however, is pre- 
carious, from our ignorance of the circumstances 
which led to these parochial divisions. 

Mr. Amyot has not impeached the correctness of 
the return for the time wherein it was made; but 
he has ingeniously accounted fer a rapid and im- 
portant decrease of population in that age by the 
great plague of 1349, the most desolating on record 
in Europe. Those have been deemed moderate who 
compute the mortality, occasioned by this visitation, 
at one-half the people, and popular historians rate it 
agreat deal higher. The author was, however, per- 
suaded, that the former estimate is above the mark : 
this defalcation, Mr. Amyot is of opinion, could not 
have been made up in 28 years, the interval between 
1349 and 1377. In this, Mr. Hallam concurred 
with him, and expressef@l an opinion that the elas- 
ticity of the principle of population, in restoring 
the numerical strength of a people after they have 
been thinned by great calamities, though indisput- 








ably true in theory, has been sometimes exaggerated 
by political economists as to the measure of its 
force. It is, also, to be taken into the account, that 
two very severe pestilences had occurred in the inter- 
vening time, one in 1361, and one in 1369. 

These observations of Mr. Amyot appeared to 
Mr. Hallam to be of great weight ; and, even if he 
were more convinced of the accuracy of the return 
than he was, (for he thought sufficient allowance had 
not heen made for the numbers who, without being 
legally exempted as common mendicants, might es- 
cape the tax by their poverty,) he would he inclined 
to doubt, with Mr. Amyot, whether the kingdom 
had recovered itself from this unprecedented seve- 
rity of epidemic disease, and to suspect that, fifty 
years before, we should have found a more favour- 
able statement, if any had, at that time, been made. 
He conceived, also, that the census of Doomsday 
Book was below the average population of Englanc, 
for a different reason to which he had alluded—tl e 
tyrannical and devastating policy of William the 
Conqueror. 

The third official return of the numbers of the 
people, Mr. Hallam observed, is of 1575, or, as some 
say, of 1583. The men of England, capable of bear- 
ing arms, were then found to be 1,172.000, which, 
multiplied by four, according to a common rule, 
which seems tolerably just, gives a total population 
of 4,688,000. Thus, if the roll 51 Edward IIT. is 
nearly correct, the numbers of the kingdom would 
have been more than doubled in 200 years. There 
seems no reason to suppose that this estimate of the 
population is above the mark; and the known cir- 
cumspection of Elizabeth's government leads us to 
put as much trust in its exactness as statistical re- 
turns usually deserve. 

The document laid before the Socicty, though it 
coes not amount to the interpolation of a new term 
in the series, furnishes some data for conjecture, as 
to the numbers of the English people about 1528, 
The hundreds of which we have here a return, are 
in Wiltshire, Essex, and East Kent, all agricultural 
districts, and therefore less affected by peculiar causes 
of increase of population than some parts of the 
kingdom have been. ‘The comparison with the cen- 
sus of 1831 shows, however, a disproportionate rate 
of augmentation in these three districts, and Mr. 
Hallam stated that he could not account for all the 
differences. Taking the three together, we find the 
population of the districts before us, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., to have amounted to 16,425, while, in 
1831, it was 52,392, being an increase of more than 
three to one. It is to be observed, that, if the popv. 
lation of England and Wales, in the middle of the 
reign of Elizabeth, has been rightly taken at 
4,688,000,+ that entire population has only increased 
in about the same ratio of something more than three 
toone. But three agricultural districts cannot be fair 
samples of the general progress of population he- 
tween 1528 and 1831. Ifthe Isles of Sheppey and 
Thanet have tripled their numbers, as would appear 
by the return on the table, much more have the 
counties of York and Lancaster, besides many others, 
done so; and, consequently, the average increase of the 
kingdom must have been in a higher ratio. It has 
been, however nearly in this identical ratio, when com- 
pared with the returns under Elizabeth, and, there- 
fore, these last returns indicate an augmentation of 
numbers, probably not inconsiderable, during the 
half centyry which had elapsed since those under con- 
sideration were made—that is, the population had 
been in an advancing, and not a stationary or retro- 
grade condition, between 1528 and 1573. As this is 
not historically improbable, Mr. Hallam considered 
that we might admit it, without laying undue strers 
on the testimony of the present document. 

He then adverted to the practice adopted of late 
of representing statistical results by diagrams, which 
have, no doubt, a considerable advantage 1n assisting 
both the apprehension and the memory. It might, 
he stated, be said, on the other hand, that combina- 
tions of straight lines are apt to be both unpleasant 
and perplexing to the eye, while, by adopting curves, 
we purchase greater neatness at an important sa- 
crifice of truth. The course of population, however, 
varying, in a great kingdom, perhaps every minute, 





+ It has generally been estimated at about 5,000,000, 
which made out the foregoing statement. 
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is capable, in theory, he continued, of being repre- | r 


sented by a curve line without impropriety in the 
eyes of the strictest geometer. We may therefore 
imagine, that, at the Conquest, or any other era we 
may assume, a vertical axis being first drawn, repre- 
senting the succession of time, a series of ordinates, 
proportionate to the population, were drawn at every 
minute. These ordinates would be bounded by a 
curve, which would be the symbol of the numcrical 
strength of the kingdom from the Conquest to the 
present day, if we should continue it so long: it 
would be, generally, an increasing line, but not al- 
ways, and assume, on the whole, an irregular cha- 
racter. But there is another mode of contemplating 
this subject, for the sake of which, chiefly, the author 
introduced it. If it be true, as most agree, that 
there is what may be called the natural tendency of 
population, or that which is found in the absence of 
disturbing circumstances, to increase in a geome- 
trical rativ, there will be a certain curve, expressing 
this possible, though never accurately true, result ; 
in which, as the abscisses of the axis or vertical line 
increase in arithmetical series by units of time, the 
ordinates, which represent the corresponding popula- 
tion, would increase in a geometrical ratio. Such a 
line, commonly called, he believed, the logarithmic 
curve, will, according to that part of Mr. Malthus’s 
theory which is most generally received, represent 
the natural law of population, or that towards which 
the numerical increments of a people, in the most 
flourishing and favourable circumstanees, would ap- 
proximate. It is, of course, not meant that the real 
progression would, under any circumstances of human 
beings, be delineated by such a curve, which would 
imply the absence of all fluctuation and casualty, but 
that ordinates, drawn at a series of intervals (say of 
ten years), shall be found to have increased nearly in 
the ratio that they would have had to each other, if 
the curve, which the population has actually deserib- 
el, had been mathematically the same as that which 
the law of natural tendency prescribes. 

It is evidently not of the slightest importance to 
the truth of this theory, that the population should 
increase, or have a natural tendency to increase, at 
any specific rate of acceleration: whether it be in 
25 or in 500 years that it doubles itself, the geome- 


trical ratio may be geing on uniformly the whole 
time. It is not, indeed, probable, that exterior cir- 


cumstances will leave nature so undisturbed for 500 
as tor 25 years; but, theoretically speaking, there is 
no difference. The principle of the geometrical 
ratio has been as remarkably exhibited in Great 
Britain, during the last 30 years, as appears by the 
successive enumerations, as it has heen during a longer 
series of terms in the United States of America, 
though the rate of increase has been less rapid. In 
consequence of the duplication in about 25 vears, 
which has been experienced for the last century in 
America, it has become usual to assume that number 
as the legitimate rate ofincrease which would be found 
in all countries under equally favourable circum- 
stances. Whether this be altogether true, it requires, 
perhaps, more extensive statistical researches to de- 
cide ; but, said Mr. Hallam, * I will conclude this 
paper by a curious, and rather startling, calculation 
of the effect which this law of the geometrical ratio 
might produce. 

“If we suppose,” he continued, “the popula. 
tion at the compilation of Doomsday Book, about 
1086, to have been 1,000,000, and divide the inter- 
vening period of 750 years into 30 portions, of 25 
years each, we shal have a geometrical series, in 
which the common ratio 2, raised to the 30th 
power, and multiplied by 1,000,000, will give us the 
population which England would have attained in 
1836, on the hypothesis that nothing had intervened 
to obstruct its progress more than now obstructs the 
progress of the United States of America. It is a 
very easy process, and I find that weshould have form- 
ed part ofa people numbering 1,068,852,224,000,000. 
Whether the proverb, * the more the merrier,’ would 
have applied, I know not, but, independently of 
some other disadvantages, we should haye been a 
good deal crowded, for, on dividing the above num- 
ber by that of the square yards in England, I find 
that 5953 persons would have been the complement 
of each square yard. When we compare this enor- 
mous expansion of the logarithmic curve with the 
petty 14,000,000 of which we have to boast as our 
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eal numbers, we shall be led to think that there is 
still a great deal on the subject of population unex- 
plored, and that the counteracting causes, which 


this prodigious force, as, numerically speaking, to 
have reduced its actual etticacy almost to nothing, 
are deserving of the most serious and diligent inves- 
tigation.” 

Among these, Mr. Hallam said he would particu- 
larly call the attention of the members of the Society 
to the history of epidemical diseases, the materials 
of which, to a considerable extent, he stated, may be 
found, though not in the books to which we have 
commonly recourse for our knowledge of the past. 
These were numerous and destructive in former 
times, especially in the sixteenth century, to a degree 
of which we have, fortunately, no conception at pre- 
sent ; and to their prevalence, he considered, we may 
in great measure ascribe the fact, which is so apt to 
strike us, that the social well-being of a kingdom 
has not always been accompanied by any marked 
increase of its numbers. 


A second paper read to the meeting, was an ¢ Ab- 


Dukhan (the Deecan)—viz. Poona, Ahmednuggur, 
Dharwar, and Khandesh, in 1827-8,’ by Col. Sykes. 


which we are unable to give more than the following 
brief summary : 
Revenue. Rupees. Qrs. Reas. 
Arising from Land .........++0++ 6,942,388 1 67 
— from Sayher and Ballutch 


Taxes, and Taxes on Shops, 
Trades, &c. 


me CRUD cccccccccaccsecsssn CESS DB TH 
— Miscellaneous ,........... 33,857 2 68 
Total Revenue..8,435,244 3 69 
The total mean revenue received as a Capitation 
Tax, is 4r. Og. O2R. 
The revenue from the land averages 82.30 per 
cent. of the whole revenue. It is highest in Ahmed- 
nuggur (89.275), and least in Poona (76.12). 


756,649 0 63 


Expenses.—The proportion per cent. of the Civil 
Expenses on the whole Revenue, in the several Col- 
lectorates, is as follows :—t 

POONA.......ececececess 35-33 
Ahmednuggur.... . 
Dharwar ..... eee 24.12 
Khandesh.............. 59.13 

Number of Cultivators, 199,925. 

Number of Beegass of Land under Cultivation, 6,701,405. 

Average rate of assessment per beega, Ir. 0Q. lr. 

Average size of each farm, 34.02 beegas. 

Average rent of each farm, 34n. 2g. 90R. 

Number of British populated Villages, 78194. 

Average revenue per Village, 887n. 3Q. 32K. 

Number of Persons paying Taxes, $0,651. 

Average per head, 9n. 1qQ. 52r. 





Population, §c. 


Total number of Inhabitants (inclusive of the Southern 
Jagheerdar’s States and the Rajah of Sattarah’s Terri- 
tories), 3,285,985. 


Arca, including Jagheers, 48,987 square miles. 
Average number of Inhabitants to the square mile, 67.08. 
Number of Houses (in the four Collectorates), 559,204, 
\verage number of Inhabitants to a House, 4.53. 
Number of populated Villages, 12,155. 
The proportion of Males to Females is as follows : 
Males. Females. 

PONE ss cascecs onnnne 100 to 85 
Ahmednuggur ........ 100 ., 86 
Khandesh ..... oo 6980 oe OS 
DRIER cesisiescccss OW . @ 






The constituents of the population are divided in 
the following proportions (per cent.) :— 

Poona. Khandesh, Dharwar. 
Brahmans .......¢...0++ 11.53 5.40 4.48 
Rajpoots........eeeeeeee Ol 3.47 0.60 
Mahratta Cultivators, &c. 73.85 69.58 74.53 
Low Castes ............ 9.78 14.72) 11.895 
Moosulmans ... e+ 4.33 6.33 8.495 

The proportions for the Collectorate of Ahmed- 
nugeur are unknown. 
tin Poonah and Dharwar ve inc luded — the ex- 
penses bearing on the land, in A d Kt 
the whole charges. 

§ The Deccan beega equals 
statute acre, and the average 
acre. 

In Dharwar, the proportion of cultivated to waste land is 
61.11 per cent. In Khbandesh, the proportion of waste 
to cultuvated Jand is $4.68 per cent. 
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have, in ages past, so retarded the developement of 


stract of the Statistics of the four Collectorates of 


It consisted almost wholly of numerical details, of 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 19.—A paper, by John Rogers, Esq., was 
read, descriptive of an economical and efficacious 
apparatus for heating by hot water, and another, by 
Mr. R. Thompson, containing observations ona very 
desirable variety of pear, called the Althorp Cras. 
sane. 

Some very good specimens of the Renanthera 
coccinea, Amaryllis calyptrata, Euphorbia elegans, 
and Epidendrum odoratissimum, were exhibited. 

The regulations to be observed by exhibitors, at 
the approaching meetings in the Society's garden, 
and the amended list of subjects for which prizes 
will he bestowed, were distributed. 





Mepico-Boranicat Society.—January 12.—The 
tables exhibited various specimens of the Cinchona 
Barks, illustrated by numerous engravings. Dr. Sig. 

mond made a series of observations on the difficul- 
ties which, even in this advanced stage of medical 
botany, attended upon distinguishing from what spe- 
cies of the family of Cinchona, the three varieties 
of bark, the pale, the yellow, and the red, were ob. 
tained. He dwelt upon the necessity of attempting 
some elucidation of the facts, for at present the peo- 
ple employ ed to peel the bark trees had no guide 
but their own practical experience, and hence com. 
merce was inundated by an inferior article. He 
gave a detail of what the botanists who had exam. 
ined the subject had done, and pointed out the mode 
by which Don, in the last volume of the Linnean 
Transactions proposed to ascertain the individual 
species—namely, by the manner in which the floral 
envelopements were developed. He spoke of the at- 
tempt that had been made by observing the lichens 
growing upon bark, to arrive at some conclusions as 
to the identity of the Cinchonas. He thought, how. 
ever, that the only advantage to be derived from this 
study was from the circumstance that the mosses 
indicated the healthy or unhealthy state of the tree, 
and also its age. A paper by Dr. Hancock, in con- 
tinuation of one which had previously obtained the 
attention of the Society, on Sarsaparilla, was read, 
The writer gave it as his opinion, that the occasional 
want of success,and the consequent prejudice now 
entertained against it, arose from the carelessness 
and inattention with which the extractive matter 
was obtained. 





Entomotoaicat Society.—Jan. 4.—The subjects 
brought before the notice of the members at this 
meeting, were of considerable practical interest, and 
tended to prove, that the study of insects, if properly 
pursued, is capable of being turned to highly bene- 
ficial purposes. Amongst the papers read may be 
noticed, one communicated by Mr. Le Keux, con- 
taining a series of observations upon the ravages of 
the Turnip-fly, (Zlaltica Nemorum,) with an ac- 
count of its preparatory states. The great damage 
annually committed by this tiny enemy of the agri- 
culturist, induced the Doncaster Agricultural Society 
to prepose it as a subject highly worthy of investiga- 
tion. The report of this socie ty has been published, 
and notwithstanding the exertions of the numerous 
correspondents, the natural history of the insect in 
question, without which the applic: ition of remedies 
must be dubious, was undiscovered. Mr. Le Keux 
has supplied this want, by giving an account of the 
preparatory stages of the insect. Another memoir by 
Robert Patterson, Esq., treasurer of the N Yatural His- 
tory Society of Belfast, relative to a case in which 
the larva of Blaps mortisaga was stated to have been 
voided by an infant three months old. The other 
memoirs read, were: * Account of the Capture of a 
a specimen of the Tortoise-shell Butter- 

* by Mr. Gee; Descriptions of some new exotic 
x miptera, hy Mr. Westwood ; Notes upon Chiaro- 


gnathus Grantii, by Mr. Babington; anda Decade of 


new Exotic Hymenoptera, by Mr. Shuckard. Various 
interesting exhibitions, illustrative of the ravages of 
insects, were made by Mr. Raddon and others. Mr. 

loffmann, of Munich, exhibited a series of prepara- 
tions of the silk-worm in its various stages, and ex- 
plained a mode which he had adopted with success, 
whereby the thickness of the most valuable layer in 
the cocoon was increased. 
books and insects were received. The President an- 
nounced the arrival of Mr. Kirby’s collections, which 
had been presented by that gentleman to the Society, 
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andat the same time congratulated the members upon 
their now possessing one of the most extensive col- 
lections of insects in this country. 





Society or Arts, Jan. 12.—Mr. Beamish, Civil 
Engineer, addressed the meeting on “the construc- 
tion of arches without centering.” 

Mr. B., in his introductory paper, gave a clear ac- 
count of the construction of the Thames Tunnel, as 
far as it has proceeded under the management of 
Mr. Brunel. He mentioned that the experiment of 
the arch without centering, was first tried on garden 

und. He exemplified its formation, and showed 
the manner in which it could be widened if neces- 
sarv. Mr. Brunel afterwards addressed the Society. 
He particularly adverted to the safety of his plan, 
and entered into the minutiz of building a bridge 
after it, showing the way of placing the additional 
bricks when enlarging it, and demonstrated by strips 
of iron, which were to be laid on layers of bricks, 
that part which overlaps the foundation, on which 
there was no apparent support. He stated that 
Roman cement was the principal adhesive mixture 
used to keep the building together. 

At the conclusion of the address, Mr. Alfred Ain- 
ger exhibited a plan for ventilating, which allows the 
fresh air to be admitted either from the floor, and 
to be discharged by the roof, or to be admitted from 
the roof, and discharged by the floor, according to 
the position of the two regulating valves. 





Westminster Menicat Society, Jan. 9.—The the- 
rapeutic influence of mineral magnetism has occupied 
the attention of this Society at several of their recent 
meetings. 

We mentioned, in our last report, that the ques- 
tion was to remain sub judice, till a fair trial of its re- 
medial powershad been made, under the surveillance 


of the author of the paper, and the medical officers of 


the Ophthalmic Hospital, on some well-marked cases 
of Amaurosis. 

Professor Ritchie, during a former debate, denied 
the possibility of the magnet producing the slightest 
physiological etfect on the human body. Mr. Thomp- 
son, in reply, reported, that he had found, what he con- 
sidered such an effect, in some of the experiments he 
was making by the direction of the Society. He had 
applied a most powerful magnet to the eyes of a boy, 
in the Westminster Hospital, labouring under con- 
cussion of the brain; the pupils were fully dilated, 
and the effect of magnetism was complete contraction ; 
the experiment was subsequently repeated with the 
like phenomenon, with the addition of lacrymation. 

At the sitting on Saturday, Jan. 2, Dr. Ritchie, and 
other members, accounted for this phenomenon on 
totally different principles; it was by them consi- 
dered a natural sequence to the application of a 
strong conductor of heat;—the former gentleman 
again reiterated his opinion, that the magnet is 
incapable of producing the most trifling physiological 
result on the human body. In this particular case 
he thought a piece of polished copper would have 
created even more marked influence, inasmuch as it 
is a better conductor of heat, and, further, that, had 
the magnet been warmed, no such symptoms would 
have been observed. At the request of the Socicty 
Dr. Ritchie engaged to introduce the subject at the 
next meeting ; the subject to be, the science of mag- 
netism in connexion with its supposed influence on 
the human frame, in its healthy and diseased state. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 






Sar. fee Conversazione ...... eocccece Eight, p.m. 
Westminster Medical Society ......Eight. 

Mon. { Geographical Society .............. Nine. 
Entomological Society (Anniversary) Eight. 


Medical and Chirurgical Society ....} p. Eight. 
Civil Engineers ......... eccscccccee Might. 
TvEs.< Zoological Society (Scientific busi- 
H MESS) .2000- peeescccvece penceseoess 3 p. Eight. 
Medico-Botanical Society ..... «+++. Eight. 
Wep. Society of Arts .............- +eeeee§ Pp. Seven. 
Royal Society... 
; Antiquarian Society 
Tuvr.< Society of Literature ........- +--+. Four. 
| Royal Academy (Architectural Lec- 
EUTC) wo creccccccccccccccccseccces bight, 


+eeeed p- Eight, 





Fariv. Royal Institution ....... eeeces 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, and on Tuesday and Wednesday, THE BRONZE 
HORSE; THE PANTOMIME; and THE JEWESS. 
On Monday, THE SIEGE OF ROCHELLE; THE PANTO- 
MIME; and THE JEWESs. 
COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, and Monday, THE HUNCHBACK; and THE 
PANTOMIME 
“FORD ; after which THE PANTO- 





On ‘Tuesday, PAUL CLIF 

MIME; and THE BRONZE HORSE 

Avetent Tueatre.—A melo-drama, in three acts, 
entitled ‘ Luke Somerton,’ was produced here on 
Monday last, with some degree of éclat. The prin- 
cipal character, that of the captain of a privateer, 
was acted, and well acted, by Mr. O. Smith. The 
story is of the time of Queen Anne, and with the 
help of some ideas from the history of Paul Jones, 
one from the Heart of Mid Lothian, and one or two 
from other sources, it is chequered with a fair num- 
ber and variety of incidents, some of them of rather 
a powerful character. Unfortunately, however, one 
of those meant to be most serious, was turned by the 
absurdity of the dialogue into one of the most ludi- 
crous. Luke and his former captain are about to 
fight a duel—Luke retires up the stage to take his 
ground, when the treacherous captain fires at his 
back, but misses him. Luke is about to take his re- 
venge, by shooting him through the head, when the 
other begs for mercy, and exclaims in a tone of deep 
tragedy, “I never meant to play you false, on my 
honour—on my soul.” The effect of this, was irre- 
sistibly droll, for one could not but fancy one saw the 
immortal Joseph Grimaldi knock the unequalled 
Mr. Barnes on the head, and heard him exclaim, in 
that indescribable voice of his, as the other turned 
round to resent the insult, “ I did’nt touch ye—apon 
my honour.” There was a great deal of show in the 
piece, but it was show devoid of that attention to 
correctness of costume, which can alone give it inter- 
est; and as to the “stud of horses,” we can only say, 
that they were just the sort of hanimals to use, if one 
wanted to make dragoons of Falstaff’s “ragged ras- 
cals.” Mrs. Stirling played her part as well as it ad- 
mitted of being played, but it was a very poor one : 
we long to see her in something more worthy of the 
talent she has as yet been allowed only partially to 
disclose. ‘The scenery was most beautifully painted, 
with an exception or two, which are not worth men- 
tioning. The piece was well received. 





Sr. James’s Turatre.—A burlesque on the 
‘Bronze Horse’ called (we cannot guess why )* Brown’s 
Horse,’ was intruded upon the audience of this the- 
atre on Monday last, and has, to our astonishment, 
been repeated. The happy alternation it contains of 
stupidity and vulgarity might suit the St. Giles’s The- 
atre, but it is altogether out of place at St. James's. 
The getting up was good—the more the pity. The 
dance of turnips at the end, although wholly without 
meaning, was, to use a theatrical phrase, a piece of 
business that was pretty ; the rest was a pretty piece 
of business! If this burlesque was not well written, 
at least it was well hissed. 











MISCELLANEA 

Manufacture of Irox.—The Hot Blast.—The intro- 
duction into Scotland of the system of smelting iron 
by heated air, has produced extraordinary changes 
in the manufacture of that important metal. The re- 
duction in the quantity of fuel required is said to be 
no less than 300 per cent.; two tons of coals, or a 
corresponding quantity of coke, now proving to be 
sufficient for the smelting of one ton of iron, which 
formerly required upon an average about eight. This 
would rank amongst the greatest strides of modern 
art, were no objections to exist in the corresponding 
deterioration for general purposes of the quality of 
the iron so produced. The hot blast has not yet 
been introduced into the iron districts of England, 
from the supposition that the metal is rendered by it 
brittle and devoid of that malleability which is one 
of the finest qualities of iron; that the saving of fuel 
is not equal to the decreased value of the metal so 
produced. We cannot offer an opinion on this im- 
portant subject, but, perceiving in the very able ac- 
count of the origin, operation, and consequences, of 
the hot blast, which has recently been published by 
a learned gentleman in Scotland, no allusion what- 


it important towards the English iron-masters, that 

an explanation of the subject should be afforded by 

our northern friends. 

Betts's Interrogatory Game of Roman History.— 

Mr. Betts, the inventor of the skeleton maps, en- 

graved on slates, and of which we have already given 

our own favourable opinion, has laid before us a me- 

thod of conveying to the minds of children a know- 

ledge of the leading events of Roman History. It 

is the latest of a series already published by Mr. 

Betts, and consists of questions printed on cards, and 

red and white counters. Some person is found to 
preside, who deals the cards, keeps the bank of coun- 
ters, and holds a key or book of answers. The first 

player throws down a card, reads it aloud, and then 

gives the answer, which is compared with the key ; 
if correct, he receives a counter from the bank ; but 
if not, he pays one of the five which he borrows from 
the same source at the commencement of the game. In 
the latter case, the card lies on the table till some 
one else has given the proper information. The fol- 
lowing players proceed in the same manner, and may, 
if they please, answer, and receive the reward for any 
of the cards which may remain on the table. At the 
end of the game, he who has most counters is the 
winner. 

Literature and Art.—The Supplement to ‘ Bent’s 
Literary Advertiser, for 1835, just issued, contains 
Lists of the New Books and Engravings published 
in London, during the past year, with their sizes 
and prices. The number of books is about 1400, 
exclusive of new editions, pamphlets, or periodicals, 
being 130 more than in 1834. The number of En- 
gravings is 100 (including 47 Portraits), 15 of 
which are engraved in the line manner, 75 in mez- 
zotinto, and 10 in aquatinta, chalk, &e. 

Literature and the Fine Arts in France.—It seems 
that, during the year 1835, there were published in 
France 6,700 works in French, German, English, 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Latin, and Greek. The 
number of engravings and lithographs amounted to 
1049; and there were also published 250 works on 
music, 

Almanack.—The Popular Almanack of France 
has this year received some valuable additions to its 
usual pages. MM. Arago, Cormenin, Gervais, Maille- 
fer, and others have contributed to make it valuable, 
and its price is only five-pence. 

Subtraction of Fractions.—M. Bradel has observ- 
ed, that where the two terms in two fractions differ 
little from each other, in order to perform the 
subtraction between the two fractions, we may 
multiply the difference of the denominator and of 
the numerator of each of them, by the denominator 
of the other fraction, and that the difference of 
these two products will give the numerator sought. 
This simplification is very useful, and, in some 
cases, admits of a considerable abridgment in the 
calculation. MM. Libri and Poisson, who were 
employed to submit the system to the French 
Academy of Sciences, propose, that it should be 
introduced in general teaching, after having been 
stripped of the algebraical form used in M. Bradel’s 
demonstration. 

Ornithology.—Since the year 1805, the period of 
the publication of Levaillant’s magnificent work on 
parrots, 150 species, or varieties, have been disco- 
vered by naturalists. M. F. G. Levrault has just 
undertaken to publish these species, in order to 
complete this beautiful work. The first number has 
appeared, the plates of which are exquisite, and the 
type and size correspond with the other two volumes. 

Mollusca.—Dr. Vanbenaden has discovered the 
existence of the Pneumoderma, Hyalea, &c. in the 
Mediterranean Sea, hitherto supposed to belong 
only to the great Ocean. He has also discovered 
two new species of Aplysia, each remarkable for two 
appendages on the side of the mouth. 

Population of Rome.—It appears from the Italian 
papers, that, at the end of 1835, the population of 
Rome amounted to 152,437 persons. In 1826, it 
only amounted to 139,847. There has been a 
marked decrease in the number of priests. There 
was 1523 in 1826, but now there are only 1465, 
The number of monks however has increased from 
1726 to 2000, and that of the nuns, from 1360 to 
1423. During the last year the proportion of births 
were 1to 29 6-10ths, and the deaths 1 to 38 3-10ths, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 
HE CLASSES, both for the regular and occa- 
clonal Students, will RE-COMMENCE on TUESDAY, the 


26th in 
MEDIC AL SCHOOL.— The Spring Course of Lectures and De- 
monstrations 8 be anon THU ae ame 2ist of January. 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT.—Th sin the Schoo will be 
re-opened on TUESDAY, the 26th i a sat9o'e lock precisely. 
W. M.A., Principal. 








oT 
ANWELL SCHOOL, Sieente Dr. 
BOND’S,) HaNwett, Mippiesex; Head Master, the 
ev. J. A. EMERSON. M. A., Curate of Hanwell. Fees for In- 
struction as at King’s C ‘lle: ge School, 4} guineas per, quarter ; 
Board and Tutelage, under eight years of age, 3 guineas per 
quarter; and | guinea per quarter additional each succeeding 
year. —Prospe: ectuses may be had at Messrs. Roake and Varty’s, 
3, po Rerend ; and at Souter’s School Library, St. Paul’s Church- 
ya 








Paty TION. 
No. 60, Walnut-tree Walk, Lambeth. 

R. SERLE proposes to give LESSONS in 
ELOCUTION, with a view to its exercise in the various 
professions in which it is available. In the Pulpit, in the Senat 
and at the Bar, a correct and graceful manner of delivery has 
always proved highly advantageous; on the Stage some progress 

towards it is indispensable. 

To those who are in the habit of delivering their own written 
lectures or discourses, the difference betwee en a style calculated 
for the perusal of the closet, and that which is intended at once 
to appeal to the understanding and the feelings through the ear, 
is, no doubt, sufficiently obvious ; to those who have been in the 
habit of translating their thoughts i into periods for the eye rather 
than into the language of oral delivery, some hints may be found 
of valuable assistance 

Mr. Serle founds his claims to afford instruction upon these 
subjects, on the circ ‘umstance of having written for others to 
speak, spoken the written language of others and his own, and 
of not being entirely unused to extemporaneous speaking ; before 
those who are interested in such an inquiry, he will endeavour 
to place sufficient testimonials of success in his attempts. 


TERMS. 
The first Lesson One Guinea; if it be then agreed that the 
course of study to be adopted will be useful to the pupil, an ad.. 
ditional sum of Four Guineas to be paid for the Twelve Lessons. 


HE ANNUAL COURSE of TWELVE 
LECTURES on the SCIENCE of ANATOMY, as applicable 
to the Arts of Design, and for the purposes of general Informa- 
tion, will be deliv cred ~iuring ee fponthe of FEBRUARY and 
MARCH, at the HUN E of ANATOMY, in 
Great W indmill-street, th inal ny an Me JOHN GREGORY 
SMITH, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, Teacher of 
Anatomy Surgery 
t will be atte mpte »d in this Course of Lectures to afford a 
quod view of this important nce, divested as much as pos- 
sible of all the minute or technical details, which are so essen- 
— necessary in the acquisition of surgical knowledge, and to 
render such information only as may be more —— ula urly use ful 
to students in the arts of Design, to those gentlemen of the legal 
profession, for the performance of whose duties some degree o 
anatomical knowledge is often of the highest importance, and, 
in short, to all who deem it necessary to make themselves prac- 
tically acquainted with the construction, mechanism, und func- 
tions of the human frame. 

During the Course, an opportunity will be afforded to Artists 
of seeing the form of the superficial muscles of the body, exposed 
to view by careful dissection, while, at the same time, their 
relative proportions and modes of action will be compared and 
described upon the living model. ‘the structure and figure of 
the joints also, the anatomy and phy siology of expression, and 
the physiology = respiration, are points to which particular at- 
tention will be devoted. 

practical demonstration, and every facility, will be offered 
to those gentlemen who may be desirous of making Studies or 
Drawings from the recent Dissections on the morning subse< quent 
to each Lec ture. 





























“ommence on Tuesday, the 16th y 
5 ast 8 o'clock in the eve ning precisely, 
and be bs ‘ontinued on each succee pding Friday and ‘Tuesday at the 
same > 

Cards of Admission to the Course, at One Guinea each, may 
be obtained of Messrs. Dominic Colnaghi & Co. Printsellers to 
the King, Pall Mall East ; of Messrs. Carpenter and Son, Book- 
sellers, 14, Old Bond-street; and at the Hunterian Theatre of 
Anatomy, Great, Windmill-street, Haymarket. 


RIVATE TUTOR.—A Married Clergyman, 
for some years Tutor to a Nobleman, and subsequently 
receiving Six Pupils into his ray a moderate distance from 
London, would be glad to fill a VACANCY with a GENTL 
MAN'S SON, whose Education or Health may require more than 
common attention. Letters addre sse “l to the Rev. J.C. C., to 
the care of Mr. Serle, bookbinder, 77, Lower Grosvenor-street, 
near Bond-street, London, will be forwarded to him in the 
country. 


LERK.—An Individual (aged about 40) pos- 

sessing a thorough knowledge of Book-kee ping, having 

had many years experience in a Banking House, also in Whole- 

sale and Retail Trade, wishes foran Engagement either w holly 

artially. A moderate. sal: ary require od. Reference of the 

hi est, respectability. Address A. Z., care of Mr. J. Thomas, 
Advertising Agent, tinch-lane, Cornhill. 


EW SYSTEM at BULL’S 
LIBRARY, 
19, Holles-street, four doors from Cavendish- -square. 

The New System now adopted by Edward Bull at his exten- 

sive L ibrary, Is not only to insure more immediate sup plies of 

all the New Publications and Standard Works in the Eng fish and 

Foreign Languages for perusal,—24 vols. at a time, for 6/. 6s, the 

yeu —but to allow Subscribers to have (gratis) any of the New 

Yorks they wish to possess to the amount of two G lineas, and 

Catalogues, Boxes, &c. free of expens Societies also supplied 

in all parts of the Kingdom. Address to E dward Bull, Librarian, 
19, Holles-street. 


> +903 . Th 
ETTSS GEOGRAPHICAL SLATES. — 

These Slates have Two OvuTLine Maps permanently 
engraved upon eac ud are intended for Children to practise 
Geographical Exercises ui pon, by writing in the Names of the 
Countries, Towns, S ands, &e., which may be erased _as 
often as desired, without spiuring the Map. Price é, including 
‘Two corresponding Key Maps, Two Shillings. Size of Slate, 
te inchos | vy 1h. 

This useful design is so justly and so well explained by Mr. 
Betts, in a letter accompanying specimen slates, that we cannot 
do better than adopt his words, only adding thereto our hearty 
——en, ot his Feng for improving the student in 

ap iterary Gazeite, Jan. 2, 182 
Published fay Betts, 7,C shone hah Brunswick-square ; 
and to be had of all Booksellers and Toymen. 












































Sales bp Auction. 


BOOKS IN QUIRES AND BOARDS. 


By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, Jan. 26th, consisting of Works 
ine very BW rtment of Literature ; among which are, 

H f LL and TURNER'S ITALY, 63 
plates, a ito.—Dibdin’s Bibliographic al Tour, 3 dla. 
—Plumtre’s Sermons, 2 vols.—Bayley’s Antiquities of the Tower 

—Thomson’s Prin: iples of Che smistry, 2 vols.—Pugin’s Paris and 

its Environs, proof imp.—Scott’s Re smarks, 2 vols.—Philiips’s 

Kitchen Garden, &c. 

Specimens may be seen, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 


n THURSDAY, - and following Days, 
VALU ABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS; 
(Some in elegant Bindings,) 
INCLUDING THE LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN, 
A mons which are, Vetusta Monumenta, 4 vols. 
—Neale’s History of W estminster Abbey, 2 vols. L. 
ure Etruscorum, 2 vols.—Inwood’ sctheion at Athens— 
y and Taylor's Architecture of the Middle Ages—Shaw's 
Luton ParkChapel—PhilosophicalTransactions,56 parts— Lewis's 
Topographical Dictionary, 4 vols.—Burton’s Anatomy, 2 vols.— 
Granger and Noble: s England,7 vols.—Gell's Pompeiana, 2 vols. 
—Lanzi's peters of Painting,6 vols. L. p.—Shakespeare tS 
10 vols.—D' Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, 3vols.—The Works 
of Gibbon, Ferguson, Hume and Smollett, Robertson, Rollin, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 
* .* Money advanced. and Valuations of eve ry Description of 
Prope rty made for the Payment of the Probate Duty, &c. 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 

By Messrs. GRIMSTON & HAV ERS, at their Gre at Room, No. 
306, High gery © on WEDNESDAY, January 27th, and 5 fol- 
lowing days, lf-past 12 o'¢ lock precisely ; comprising, 

CKER MAN N’S Oxtord and Cambridge, 4 
vols. mor. ext.—Grose’s Antiquities, 12 vols.—Walpole’s 

Anecdotes of Painting and Engraving, 5 vols. Strawberry Hi 

Voyage Pittoresque de i Gre ols.—Florence Gallery, tine 

imp. 4 vols.—Fables de la F ‘ontaine, fine plates, 4 vols. folio, russ. 

—Andrews’ Botanist’s Re -pository, 6 vols. russia, ext.—Scott's 

Bible, 6 vols. < gana: ge are, reprint of the first edition, illus- 

trated, in 3 vols. russia, ext.—British Essayists, by Chalmers, 38 

vols.—Dodsley’s Old Pi 2 vols. half mor.—Lizars’ Views in 

Edinburgh, India proofs—Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 17 

vols.—Hume and Smollett's History of England, 16 vols. Scholey 

—Modern Traveller, 33 vols.—Shirley’s Dramatic Works, 6 vols. 

large paper—Re wap, La Botanique, col. plates, 2 vols. * Haw- 

ker’s Works, 10 vols. large hape -r—Large Quantity of French 

Authors— Scott's Poems, 12 vols.— Edgeworth’s Works, 14 vols.— 

Crabbe’s Poems, 8 vols.—Burns’ Works, 8 vols. new edit.—Percy 

Anec dotes, complete—Stationery, Account Bagks—Boske in 

Quires—Capital Mahogany Bookcase—8 Keyed Flute, by Willis, 

re, &e. 













































May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
ORIG HINAL PICTU RE S AND SEE TCHE Copize rye OLD 
MAS 8, &c. OF GEO, P. = EIN, SQ. DECEASED. 
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& M SO rGreat Room, King- 
lb square, ~ Ne RID: AY gj artim 29th, and fol- 
day, precisely at 1 o'clock, 
ri Hi E whole of the Original Finished Pictures, 

Sketches, and Copies from Old = asters, and Painting Im- 
plements, of tha “ ni ghly talented Pa Tr. 
( >, REINAGLE, 








a 

Comprising "the finished P icture of 
tory—The Duke’ of Buccleugh Indiaman—A 
the Battle of Camperdown—and various Or 
Sketches of Marine and a 3 subjects— % cami al Copy from 
Everdingen, and others af . de Velde, &c. valuable Col- 
lection of Original Drawi ings Ls a Pieces by V.de \ elde—Models 
of Vessels—Colours, and Painting Implements. 

May be viewed two Days preceding, and C. atalogues had. 


“€ 

Nipier’s Vic- 
and Drawing of 
nal Pictures and 










LAV ’ LIFE ASSURANCE OFFIC EK, Fleet- 

street, Jan. 1, 1836.—Notice is hereby give n that a GENE- 
RAL MEETING of the Proprietors of the Law Life Assurance 
Society will be held at the Society's Office, F 7” -et-street, London, 
on TUE SSDAY the 2nd of February next, at half-past, Kleve on 
o'clock in the Forenoon precisely, pursuant to the prov 
the Society’s Deed of Settlement, for the purpose of r 

Auditors’ Annua 1 Report the accounts of the Society 

3ist D ast, to Elect one Director in lieu of AY 
astie, Esq., d, and for general purposes. 

The Diree ie to » chosen in the room of John Wastie, Esq. 
at the above Meeting, will remain in office until the 24th of 
June, 1838. 

The following is the only gentleman who has se present been 
put, in nomination a i ney :—Horace 
Twiss, Esq. K.C., M.P., Park-place, St. 

By order - the Directors 
KIRKE. ATRIC K, Actuary. 

Desing ass will commence at oh welve o'clock precisely 

I The Dividend on the Capital Steck of the Soc iety for 
the ae 1834, has been in the course of payment since the 6th 


of April last. 
ROVIDEI ENT LIFE OFFICE 
I SET, LONDON. 

In this Office, BON of 13. Ry., 262. 12¥., 30/. 108., and 407. 
er cent. have been divided during the last 30 years.—Military 
len are not chargeé additional, unless called into actual service. 

—Persons are at libe ‘rty to pass and repass to the Continent 
under limitations, w ithout Licence and extra Premium.—Per- 
sons removing to unhealthy climates, or subject to bodily infir- 
mities, may insure.—If any Person die by Suicide, Duelling, or 
the Hands of Justice, the full value which his Policy bore on the 
day pre vious to his Death, will be paid. 
fail within b days atter the annual payment on a 
came due, the clai llowed on the renewal being 
. raid ‘within such 15 days. ry be accidentally omitted to 
ve renewed within | ys, it is revived on proof of good health, 
and on payment of a fine of 2x. 6d. per cent. on the sum insured. 
if the payment be made within one month after due; 5s. per 
cent. if within two months ; and 10s. per cent. i within one year. 
J. T. BARBER BEAUMO 
Nar 
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. 8VO. price Iss. 
HIST‘ RY vot BRIT iSti. "AN iM ALS, exhi- 
biting the descriptive Characters and systematical, Ar- 

rangement of the Genera and Species of Quadrupeds, Birds, 

Re mene s, Fishes, Mollusca, and Radiata of the United Kingdom, 

including the podier oy Extirpated, and Extinct Kinds ; toge- 

ther with Periodi 1 Occasional Visitants. 
By SOHN F L EMING, I D.D., 
nd Author of the ‘Philosophy, of Zoology. 
“ This ve: a important work, which has just appe. ared, we con- 
sider as infinitely superior to any Natural History of British Ani- 
mals hitherto published. It will become the standard book on 

British Animals.”’—Jamieson’s Jonrnal of Science. 

See also Brewster's Jonrnal of Science. 
aaa Duncan, Paternoster-row ; and Bell & Bradfute, Edin- 





















In 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 15s. boards 
IVINE PROVIDENCE; or, The Three 
cles of Revelation; showin the Tfect 
civil religious, of the I Patriarchal, he perfect salen, 
tras ; the whole forming a new ev idence of the Divine Origin of 


Christianity. 
the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, L.L.D., 
Rector of the united Parishes of St. Stephen's, W albrook, and 
St. Benet’s, London. 
London: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 








In 1 vol. 8vo. price 9s. boa 
HE AJAX of SOPHOCLES. S, ” iNustrated by 
English Notes. 
By the Rev. J. R. PITMAN, A.M. 

The Editor has endeavoured to comprise in the notes the m¢ Ost 
useful remarks of all the commentators on this play, and has 
made numerous references to the works of modern critics, by 
whom the force, either of single words or of idiomatical e xpres- 
sions, has been illustrate¢ 


London : James. Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 





Third edition, in 1 vol. 8vo., illustrated by 28 Plates, drawn from 
gee orice 16s. boards, or beautifully coloured by Sowerby, 


M1 
LEME} YTS of C DONC HOLOGY, according to 
the Linnzan Syst 
the Rev. _ J. BURROW, A.M., &e. 
London : James Duncan, 57, Paternoster- Tow. 
Just published, 2nd G 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. cloth, 
ISTO of MORA AL SCIENCE, 
By ROBERT BLAKEY 

Author of ‘ An Essay tow = an ony and useful System of 











“ The example of Mr. Blakey i is ol that we hope to see fol- 
lowed; in every theory he has been more anxious to point out 
the good than the evil; and his defence of many whose charge 
ters have been maligned, is as generous as it is triumphant.”. 
Atheneum. 

Where also may be had, by the same Author, 
An Essay towards an Easy and Useful System of 
Logic. In 12mo. 4s. 6¢. cloth. 

London: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row; and Bell & 

Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


HEBREW LITERATURE. 
Lately published, new edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. (1,200 pages), price 
boards ; inferior paper, but very superior to any Foreign 
rien 15s. boards, - 
x 

IBLIA HEBRAICA, Editio longe accura- 

tissima ab EVERARDO VAN DER HOOGHT, V.D.M. 

This eaean has undergone a careful revision by Professor 
HURWITZ. 

“ The most correct edition of the Hebrew Scriptures is the last 
reprint of Van Der Hooght’s Hebrew Bible, which has been re- 
vised by Professor Hurwitz.” —Journal of Education. 

2. A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By the 
Rev. 8. Lee, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the U niversity 
of ‘ambridge. 2nd edition, in 1 vol. Svo. price 14s. boards. 

The best svamener for the English reader is that of Lee.”— 
Jour a of Educa see 4 

Professor Lee - oe for publication a Hebrew and Enz- 
lish Dictionary, in one large volume. 

. ‘ . 
Elements of Hebrew Grammar (without 
Points) ; to which is prefixed, a Dissertation on the two Modes 
of Reading, with or without Points. By Charles Wilson, D.D., 
late Professor of Church History in, the University of St. ‘An- 
drew’s. 5th edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6 

4, Liber Psalmorum; ad editionem ‘Hooghtianem 
accuratissime adornatus. 3s. boards. 

5. A Hebrew Primer; intended as an Introdue- 
tion to the Spelling oe Reading of Hebrew with the Points. 
( eo o ar the use of Children and Beginners. By the Re 
A. M‘€ A.M., of Trinity College, Dublin. 2nd edition, Ls. fa. 

“Landes James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 

















is day is published, Second Edition, price 
BSERV ATIONS on the PRESERV ‘ATION 
of HEARING; with Remarks on Deafness and on the 
Deafand pr, 
By J. H. CURTIS, Esq, Aurist to the King. 

C onte nts: (i+ ince of Hearing—Causes of Diseases of the 
Ea eafness trom early Negle ct, Inattention, Cold, Fever, 
, Otorrheea, Ne -uralgia, .—Cautions to Parents—Infant 
Deaf and Dumb curab —Foundation of the Royal Dispensary 
by the Author in 1816—its Objects and beneficial ¢ 
cured and relieved upwards of one poor Patients—Re »marks on 
Jar-Trumpets, Acoustic Chair, 

London : Printed for FI. ‘Re nshaw, 256, Strand. 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN ATLASES FOR SCHOOLS. 
In royal avo. beautifully engraved by Russell, with coloured 
outlines, being a Companion to his Mode orn Atlas, price |2s. 

handsome ly half- —_ CN une oloured, 
AT f ANCIENT GEOG RAPHY. 

With a ¢ ee Index, composed from the latest and 
best Authorities ; including alsothe modern name s of places now 
existing, with the quantities marked of all words for which there 
is authority, containing 

“"WENTY-T y 2. M ae clearly and finely engraved. 

By SELL, Geographer. 
ai y gs same, 

A New Edition, corrected to the present time,in royal 8vo. price 
12s. half- bound, with coloured Outlines; the same uncoloured, 
price 10s. half-bound, 

Russell’s General Atlas of Modern Geography, in 

Twe nty-five Maps, compose pd from the latest and best Authorities. 

*,* To this Edition has been ad an Index of the Names of 
all the Countries, States, Distric ‘owns, Tribes, Bays, Capes, 

Gui, Islands, Lakes, Mountains, Rivers, &c. to be found on 
each Map, with the L: ntitude and Longitude , and a direction to 

the Map on which each particular Name is to be found. Also, 

Russell’s Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geography, 

together, in royal 4to., with Consulting Indexes. Price l/. 4 

handsomely half-hound. 

London: Printed for Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
Where may be had, a New Edition of 
Ostell’s General Atlas, in royal 4to., with all the 
Plates re-engraved on an enlarged sc: ale ,anda € ‘onsulting Index, 
containing references to every plac e laid down in the Maps, with 
the Latitude and Longitude. Coloured Outlines, price 18s. half- 
bound, or 21s. full coloured. 
he same Work on Imperial Drawing-paper, finely printed 
» beautifully coloured, for the use of the Li ibrary, price 
ll. ls. 6d., handsomely half-bound. 4 
The Bible Atlas; or, Sacred Geography. In a 

Series of Scriptural Maps, finely engraved and coloured, with a 

copious Index. New edition, large 8vo., price 12s. half-bound ; 

or ee ii 

Thirteenth Edition, price 3s. bound, of 

Guy’s aie Geography, to which these Atlases are adapted, is 

just published. 
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COMPLETION OF 


VALPY’S FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY 
ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 


Of the most valuable Greek and Latin Classics: with Biographical Sketches, Portraits, 
, Maps, Notes, §c. 


Edited by A. J. VALPY, M.A., late Fellow of Pemb. Coll., Oxford. 


of the best Clussicat Authors.’ 


Pt - bound for school prizes and presents 


DEMOSTHENES, and SALLUST. Vols. 1, 2. 
XENOPHON'S Anasasis and Cyrop2pia, 3,4. 
HERODOTUS. 5—7. 


VIRGIL. 8,9. 

PINDAR, and ANACREON. 10. 

TACITUS. H—15. — 
THEOPHRASTUS ; with 50 Characteristic Engravings, 16. 


HORACE and PHEDRU S. 17, 18. 
JUVENAL and PERSIUS, 19. 
THUCYDIDES. 





20—22. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES ; with Engravings. 23—29. 


“Tf you desire. your son, a magnent scholar, to read and reflect, it is your duty ¢o place into his hands the best Translations 


e Selection includes those Authors only whens works may be read by the youth of both sexes.—Copies of each Author are kept 


HESIOD, the CASSANDRA of LYCOPHRON, with BION, 
MOSCHUS, MUSEUS, and SAPPHO. 30, 

CAESAR, 31, 32. 

SOPHOCLES. 33. 

EURIPIDES, 34—36. 

HOMER. 37—39. 

OVID'’S METAMORPHOSES and EPISTLES. 40, 41. 

CICERO’S ORATIONS, OFFICES, and Treatises on OLD AGE 
and FRIENDSHIP. 42—44. 

JESCHYLUS. 45, 

LIVY. 46—52. 





#,* Gentlemen can be supplied with Vol. I. and the subsequent Vols, in regular Monthly succession, at any period of the year. 
Printed and published by A. J. VALPY ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





COMPLETION OF THE 
PLAYS AND POEMS 


or 


SHA KS PEA R E, 


In 15 Vols. 5s. each, uniformly with Byron, and Vatry’s History or Encianp. 


WITH A LIFE, GLOSSARIAL NOTES, AND 170 ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE PLATES 
IN BOYDELL'S EDITION. 


This often may now be had complete, in 15 volumes, 3/. 15s. The Plates may be purchased in one volume, handsomely 


bound, 1 


The distinguishing features of this edition are—the text of MALonE; GLossariaAt Norss on all obsolete Words ; and an His- 


ToRICAL DiceEsT pretixed to each 


ay. 
The work is embellished with 170 Illustrations, executed on Steel in the first style of outline engraving, from the Plates in 


Boydell’s Shakspeare, ori 
he reader is directe 
Shakspeare. 


“We pronounce this edition, for execution and cheapness, to be unparalleled in the annals of literature. 


inally published at 95/., and large paper at 1 
to the most brilliant passages by the Index, which forms a complete reference to the Beauties of 


“—John Bull, 


#,* Gentlemen can be supplied with Vol. I. and the subsequent Vols. in regular Monthly succession, at any period of the year. 
Printed and published by A. J. VALPY ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





BUTLER’S OUTLINE MAPS, 
The 20th edition, revised by J. Aspin, 
EOGRAPHICAL and BIOGR XPHIC AL 
EXERCISES, de a ned for the Use of Young Persons ; by 
f late +r ILLIAM BUTLER, and enlarged by his son, the late 
J.0. BU SR. With : set of coloured Outline Maps, price 4s. 
Jahn Harris, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


A. Talboys, Oxford, will publish, on Februa - 
N EPITOME of NIEBUHR’S HIS’ TORY 
of ROME; with Chronological Table »s and an Appendix. 
By TRAVERS TWISS, B.C.L., 
Fellow of University € ‘ollege, Oxford. 
avo. cloth boards, 12s. 

A Manual of Ancient Geography, compiled from 
the Works of A. H. L. Heeren, Professor of History in the U ni- 
versity of Gottingen, &e. Feap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s . 

Lately published, 

Chronological Tables of Ancient History, Syn- 
chronistically and Ethnographically Arranged. Folio, cloth 
back, 9s.; coloured, 10s. 6d. 

is is a most useful work."’—British Magazine. 

London : Sold by Whittake er & Co. ; Simpkin & Marshall; and 

may always be had of ae is Mac — Holborn. 


2nd edition 
k NOWLES’S PAC-SIMI LE PRONOUNC- 
ING DICTIONARY ofthe ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
asadesideratum in English Literature, is this day published, 
for the Author, by G. Berger, Hol well-street, Strand, in 1 vol. 
royal 8vo. at 1/. 4s. 6d.; or in 7 Parts, at 3s. 6d. each ; or 25 
Numbers, at ls. aes ‘ contains 55,000 Words more than either 
rt. Sheridan’s or Mr. Walker's; and includes a Voc abulery of 
11,960 Greek, Latin, om Berigture Eroper. Names. The Voca- 
bulary, as a separate Work, at 2s. 6d., ith a Portrait of the 
Author; and a Portrait with at. copy of 't} 1e Dictionary. 














Ina large thick avo. volume, ac companied by an_ Analytical 
Table of Contents, a C hronologic al Table of Eminent “Me n, 
and of the Principal Councils ; also a Copious Index, price 
13s. 6d. canvas boar 

HISTORY. of the CHURCH, from the Ear- 
liest Ages to the Reformation. 
Byt e Rev. GEORGE WADDINGTON, M. a 
Vicar of Masham, and Prebe ndary of C hich hester. 
Under the ‘Superintendene e of the Socicty for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 
aa... Baldwin & Cradock. 


Also, a Second Edition somewhat enlarged of the 


same work, in Three handsome Volumes, 8vo. , large type, suit- 
able for the library, price 30s. neatly bound in cloth and lettered. 


THE BIBLICAL COMPANION. 
In imp. 8vo. Peles 2s. . er in “. price 3s., (to be completed in 
. out Eight Parts,) Part 1. of 
HE BIBLIC AL COMPAN ION, comprising a 
mprehensive Digest of the Principles and Details of 
Biblical? Cr riticism, Interpretation, Theology, History, Natural 
Science, &c. Compiled from the best authoritie “8, ancient and 
modern, as well British as Foreign,and adapted for popular use. 
We should not regard it as the great object of attention sim- 
ply to hear another interpret what the Bible contains, but rather 
this, to ascertain —~ we may be able ourselves to discover its 
contents.”"—Pro. 





{ 


ndon : Printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, 73, Chea’ apside ; | 


and ma 


Unie be procured, by order, from every Bookseller in the 





A WELL SELECTED sc HOOL-BOOK FOR READING 
ASSES. 
Lately published, in . handsome lzmo. vol. price 6s. bound in 
le and lettered, . 
HE SC HOOL- "AN THOLOGY, or Selections 
for Reading and! Recitation in Prose ond Verse. 
By JAMES HEWS BRANSBY 
Bei ping a See ond Blition of* Selec tions for Re ~ading and Recita- 
tion,’ considerably augmented, and with many new pieces. De- 
dicated by permission to the Very Rev. Archdeacon Butler, D.D., 
Head Master of the Royal Free Grammar School of Shrewsbury. 
London; Baldwin & Cradock, Patern: oster-row. 
GUY’s SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, 
Lately pabliens od, price — y 2s. Beats. bound A ‘le *ttered, the 
edition, care vised and corrected, 
HE ay UTOR'S ASSIS ANT; or, Complete 
Scholar’s Arithmetic ; on a Plan materially to aid the 
Comprehension and accelerate the Progress of the Learner; as 
wellasto facilitate and greatly abridge the Labourofthe Te Pac her. 
not only by a very careful Gradation throug ghout the Seric of 
Examples, and a choice and widely varied Selection, but also by 
having the first Question of every Series, in each Rule, worked 
at leng 
By JOSEPH GUY, late of the toyal Military College. 

A Key to the Above, containing the Solutions of 
the Que: stions given much at length, and in the correct school 
form of working, for the reater ease and convenience of general 
reference ; together with additional Que stions for the use of 
Teachers in examining their pupils, but not included in the 
Arithmetic. Price 4s. 6¢. bound in blue, anit lettered. 

The following Popular Sc hool Books are by the same Author :— 

Guy’s New British Primer. The 29th edition, in 
a neat half-binding, price only 6d. , 

Guy’s British Spelling Book. The 40th edition, 
fine Plates, and many Cuts. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 

Guy’s New British Expositor; a Sequel to the 
British “Spelling. The 5th edition, enlarged. Price 1s. 6d. bd. 

An Expositor should ever step between the Spelling Book 
and the Dictionary.” 

Guy’s New British Reader, with 17 Woodcuts. 
Eighth edition, price 3s. 6d. bound. 

Guy’s General School Question Book, in Ancient 
and Modern History, Biography, Geography, Astronomy, and 
all other Subjects tending. to enlarge the Boundaries of Juvenile 
Knowledge. Fourth edition, in a thick vol. 12mo. illustrated 
with a Chart of the Epochs and q~ a) Ev apts of Ancient His- 
tory, handsomely printed, price 4x. 6d. bound. 

Guy’s Chart of General History, on a large sheet, 
coloured. A Companion to the ae. 5th edition, price 7s. ; 
or on canvas and rollers, price 10s. 

Guy’s School Geography. “13th edition, with 7 
Maps. Price 3s. bound.—A Key to ditto, 1s. 6d. 

Guy’s Elements of Astronomy. 5th edition, with 
18 fine ¢ ‘opper-plates, price 5s. bound 

Guy’s Pocket Cyclopedia. The 10th edition, en- 
larged and exte nsively im proved, with the addition of nume rous 
appropriate Cuts, in a handsome thick vol. 12mo. price 10s. 6d. ¢ 

Guy’s School Cyphering Book, 4to. 
<~ e 3s. 67. half- bound.—Key to ditto, 6d, 

A poculianity in this very useful Work is, that the first 
a. ee in each Rule is worked for the Pupil, and expressed in 
WwW we ; thus enabling him to learn arule without the aid of any 














Sth edition, 


ONALDSON on DOORWAYS.—Early in the 
year 1836 will be published the Continuation of this Work, 
containing Modern Examples selected from the most admirable 
Productions of Palladio, Peruzzi, Michael Angelo, San Gallo, 
Vignola Srapelions: hi, and other Masters of the Italian School. 
This Part, which, like the former, is complete in itself, will con- 
sist of 20 Plates, cocemapanic ed with Letterpress Desc riptions price 
One Guinea and a Half; and may be had of Mr. Weale, Archi- 
tectural Bookseller, High Holborn ; Mr. Williams, Charles-st., 
Soho-square ; and Bossange, Barthes, & Lowell, Great Marl- 

borough-street. 


ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS AND STUDE N’ rs BY PETE R 

' P NICHOLSON, 
Just published, in l2mo., Seon edition, much improved, 

pric . boun 
PRACTICAL SYSTE M ‘of ALGE BRA, for 
the use of Schools and Private Studer 

y P. NICHOLSON and J. ROW LOT HAM. 
*,* In this edition the authors have made many material im- 
provements, not only in the demonstrations of some of the most 
important rules, but also in the illustrations of the axioms, an 
of the principles upon which simple equations may be solved 
without transposition. Under the higher order of equations, 
which have been materially improved, is a new rule for extract- 
ing the cube root. 
zondon : Printed for Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row, 
and J. Rowbotham, Walworth 

Where may be had, price &s. bound, 
A Key to Nicholson and Rowbotham’s Algebra ; 
containing the solutions of more than 900 problems ; by use of 
which, and the Algebra, a person may acquire a knowledge of 
this valuable science without the assistance of a Master, 


CLASSICAL ENGLISH POETRY FOR SCHOOLS. 
Lately published, a new edition, in 18mo., with a fine Frontis- 
piece and Vignette, price a. neatly half- bound, or in silk and 
ilt leaves for prizes, price 3 aa 
OEMS on VARIOU Ss “Su BJECTS. Selected 
to enforce the practice of virtue, and to complete in one 
volume the Beauties a i lish Poetry. 
yf. TOMKINS. 
44+ The present editinn, contains a great variety of poems from 
a poets, selected for their poetical beauty, and pure mo- 
rality 









London: Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


AN ARITHMETIC FOR LADIES’ SCHOOLS 
Just published, i 9 Bent vel. Ismo. handsomely printed, price 2s. 
nd, a New and improved Edition of 
HE YOu NG “LADIES® NEW GUIDE to 
ARITHMETIC ; 


being a Short and Useful Selec ton : con- 
taining, besides the c ommon and necessary rules,the APPLICA 
‘TION of EACH RULE, by 











TV ARIeT of PRACTICAL QUEs- 
TIONS, chiefly on DOMEST IC AFFAIRS. Together with the 
fbn an of making out Bills of Parcels, Book Debts, Receipts, &c. 
adapted for Ladies’ Schools and Private Teac hing. 
By JOHN GREIG, 
Author of ‘ An Introduction to the Globes,’ &c. 
London ; Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
Just published, handsomely printed i in ito., and Mustreted with 
several Maps, Tables, and Diagrams the 2nd edit., price 7s. 6d. 
FULL and ACCURATE RE PC die’ I’ of the 
PROCEEDINGS of the MEETINGS of the BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION, held in Dublin, August 1835, with a corrected 
list of the Me inbers enrolled in Dublin. 

“Wee enaae r this volume, illustrated as it is with maps, plans, 
and draw , as the ~— account that has been or is likely to be 
sunlned. my y jhengue 

Dublin: P. D. Hs ardy; London, R. Groombridge, Panyer- 
alley, Paternoster-row. 
Of whom also may be had, 

The Dublin Penny Journal, from the Commence- 
ment ; in numbers, parts, or volumes. 

“No work of the kind is more deserving of encouragement.’ 
Risenaey Gazette. 


ESTABLISHED SCHOOL BOOKS. 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 18s. bound, the 3rd edition of 


A GAZETTEER of the most REMARKABLE 
PLACES in the WORLD, with Brief Notices of the Prin- 
cipal Historical Events, end of the most celebrated Persons con- 
nected with them; to which are annexed, References to Books 
of History, Voyages, Travels, Ee. 3 intended to promote the Im- 
provement of Youth in Geogra et , and Biography 
By THON aS BOUL 
“We think that Mr. Bourn’s partic a objec in forming it, 
and the great labour and reading which must have be 
subservient to it, deserve the success whic h it has e ex} 
and the good opinion which we now readily pronounce on it. 
Monthly Review, 
* For general reference it is superior to any of the same size, 
and as a school-book has no compe titor.”’—New Mouthly Mag. 
*Mr. Bourn’s plan is a very good one, and very pleasantly 
executed.”"—Literary Gazelle, 






















Chronological, Biographical, Historical, and Mis- 
cellaneous Exercises, on a New Plan, Ges signed for daily Use. By 
the late William Butler. 10th edition; enlarged by Thomas 
Bourn, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 


Exercises on the Globes and Maps, interspersed 
with some Historical, Biographical, ( bronolog ical, Mythological, 
and Miscellaneous information ; on anc ‘lan. ‘To which are 
added Questions for Examination. By W illiam Butler. With 
an Appendix. by which the Constellations may be easily known, 
By Thomas Bourn. ath ofition, l2mo, 6s. bound. 


Miscellaneous Questions in English History and 
Biography. By the late William “iy rT. ath edition. Enlarged 
by Thomas Bourn. }2mo. 4s. bound 


Geographical Exercises on the New Testament ; 
describing the Principal Places in Judwa, and those visited by 
St. Paul; and narrating many of the most important occurrences 
recorde di in the Evangelical Histories. With Maps, and a Brief 
Account of the Principal Religions Sects. By the late William 
Butler. 4th edition, e “ee od or Thomas Bourn. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bd. 





rice 8d. se 
Arithmetical Tables, By the | Inte William Butler 
17th edition; with Additions, by Thomas Bourn. 

t## This work contains, in addition to the usual Tables of 
Weights and Measures. an Account of the Coinage and P ‘opula- 
tion of the Unite ~d Kingdom; Scripture Measures; Jewish 
Weights ; Jewish, Roman, and Grecian Coins and Monies; Tables 
of Kings and Queens sinc the Conquest ; Birthdays of the Royal 
Family ; Sovereigns of Europe, with the time of their birth and 
accession ; Explanation of Astronomical Signs; Lengths of 
Miles in different Countries; Population of th e World; ; List of 
Stamps for Re ceipts, &c. 5 Table of Hackney-Coach Fares; 
Tables to caiculate Wages ; Perpetual Almanac, &c. 








T 
— London: Printed for Baldwin & Cradock. 


Sold by J, Harris ; Darton & Harvey; and Simpkin & Marshall, 
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his dayi is published, in ‘12mo. | rice 9. 
ESCRI PTIONS of the RAPA IOUS BIRDS 
of GREAT BRITAIN, comprehending the Eagles, Hawks, 
and Owls; with Engravings on Wood and Copper, illustrative 
of the Genera and the Modifications of the External Ear and 
Intestinal Canal. 
By WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, A.M. 

Conservator of the Museum of the Royal Colle: se wl Surgeons of 

{dinburgh, and Editor of Withering’s Bot «ec 
Printed for Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; ; wand Baldwin 

& Cradock, on 





ss s day is published, svo. ly. iP 
N ESS: \Y on the DISORDE: ns INC IDENT 
to LITERARY MEN; and on the best. means of preserv- 
ing their health. Read before the Royal Society of Literature, 
Nov. 5, 1834; and dedicated by permission to the Lord Bishop of 


Salisbury. 
By W. NEWNHAM, Esq., M.R.S.L. 
London: J. Hatchard’& Son, Piccadilly. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


A Tribute of Sympathy, addressed to Mourners. 
The 8th edition. 12mo. 5s. beg. 


An Essay on Superstition ; being an Inquiry into 
the effects ¢ Phy sical Influences on the Mind, in the production 
of Dreams, Visions, Ghosts, and other Supernatural Appearances. 
Svo. 10s, 6¢. boards. 

r 

The Principles of Phy sical, Intellectual, Moral, 
and Religious Education. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. boards. 


Just published, in 1 vol. small svo. with numerous Plates, price 
7s. 6d. clo 
CEANIC SKETCHES 
By THOMAS NIGHTINGALE, Es« 
anical Appendix, by Dr. HOOKER, “of Glasgow. 
ing little volume, written in a plain, unambitious 
style, and givir rapid, but liv ely account of the author's so- 
journings Lima, Valparaiso, the Society Islands, and other 
distant quarters of the globe. T he author is evidently a bene- 
volent and religious man, and his reflections everywhere do 
honour to his heart. The work forcibly illustrates the blessed 
effects of Christianity, in pares unizing s the once-benighted regions 
of Otaheite.”"— Glasgow Con 
James Cochrane ne c o. 11, Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, recently published, | 
Dr. Madden’s ‘Twelve Months’ Residence in the 
West Indies. With a plate of Negro Emancipation. 2 vols. 21s. cl. 
Miss L lod’ s Sketches of Bermuda. 1 vol. small 
avo. plates, 10%. 6d. 


“We do not know a more delightful volume.""— Alas. 


Recently published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price Ys. — ne. the 2 
reatly enlarged and improve 
ATHE M ATICAL and AST RONOMIC AL 
TABLES, for the Use of Students in Mathe mi atics, Prac 
tical Astronome ‘rs, Surveyors, Ky : 
cedec u 
SSthente 
gonometry, their Application to Navigation, Astronomy, Survey- 
ing, and Geodetical Or yerations; with an Explanation of the 
‘Tables ; illustrated by numerous Problems ona Examples. 
By WILLIAM GALBRAITH, M.A. 
‘Teacher of Mathematics, Edinburgh. 

* A valuable work of real practical utility, in which the com- 
piler has kept the medium course, avoiding the two extremes of 
mulk and too great compression, so that his tables are available 
for all readers, and within the reach of all. The method pursued 
in the work, the judicious selection of the materials, and the care 
and accuracy with which the ere s are drawn up and printed, 
cannot fail to recommend Mr. Galbraith’s book, and introduce 

it into ve ry general use." Asiatic. Journal. 
These ti faite +s will be found very useful to practical mathe- 
ans, but especially to those engaged in the paval serv ice. 
rmule of calculation have been very skilfully selected, 
while none of the improvements of modern science ‘have been 
neglected; and the compiler has generally chosen those rules 
whic h will be found most easy to reduce to practice.” —Atheneum, 
* By far the best selection of tables, much improve din their 

use and construction, accompanied with more vi aluable matter 
than any other work of the same size and price with which we 
are acquainted ; and as such confidently recommend it to the 
notice of the public.”’"— Quarterly Journal of Agriculiure. 

Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co, London. 
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2nd edit., 
























“AND ARCHITEC URE, 

OHN WEALE (late Taylor), ARCILITEC- 
e TUR sg LIBRARY, No, 59, High Heron snuodne es 
crane » publication, WORKS for the ENGINEER, AR- 

CHITECT. SELDEN T, and AMATEUR , 

Transactions of the Institution of C vil E ngineers, 
in ito. with a Portrait of the late President, Thomas Telford, and 
20 elaborate Plates. Price 24s. Subscribers’ names received. 

A Practical Treatise on Locomotive Engines upon 
Railways, founded upon i eat many new Experiments made 
during a Residence in England for Se ientific Purposes, by Che- 
valier G. Pambour, in #vo. with Plates. Price 12s. Subscribers’ 
names received. : ea 

Building and other Acts relating to Buildings, 
with Decisions and Annotations, by an Are hitect. Pocket size, 
2, 6d.; in pocket book form, in leather, 3s. 

Moller’s Great Work of Germi in Gothic Archi- 
tecture, 2 vols. larg 
man Text complete 
of the Ori 
December 2 f 

Moller’s Memorials of German Gothic Architee- 
ture, with Notes and Illustrations, in &vo. (sold separate from the 
preceding). Price 8s. cloth, and lettered. 

‘o be had, ; 

Nicholson’s Architectural and Engineering Dic- 
tionary. 2 vols. large 4to. 1009 pages, and 281 fine Plates, (pub- 
lished at 12/. 5s.) now offered to the Profession at 4/. 4s. in cloth 
boards anc lettered. ‘ 

Wild's Cottages for the Peasantry and for Emi- 
grants. Svo. Plates, price 7s. 

Hakewill on Elizabethan 
& Plates, price 7s. 

Goodwin’s Rural, Cottage, and Villa Architec- 
ture, with Supple ment. 2 vols. 2nd edition, large tto. superior 
Plates, cloth bos ards and ‘le i . Price 51. 5s. Supplement to 
Ditto, separate 

Wood's Travels of 3 an Architect in France, Haly, 
and Greece. 2vols. 4to. 72 Plates and Vignettes, price 2, 2. 

Sopwith’s Treatise 0 on Isometrical Dra’ wing. 
34 Plates. Price 16s. 

Gratis. An extended Catalogue of New and Prac- 
tical Archi al and Eng ing W orks on sale, English and 
Foreign. 




















roommpasiie “cl with ¢ Transl: ution 
urate #vo. vol. Price 3d. los. till 









Architecture. 8vo. 





Syo. 
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BEAUTIFUL AND U NIQU E “NEW “YEAR'S ¢ GIFT. 
SIR EGERTON BRYDGES’S EDITION OF MILTON. 
Now comple pted. a 6 vols. _ fooiacan Sv0. Svo. F ges my illustrated by 
er, an 
HE LIF E and PO EMS" “of “M ILTON, with 
Stan oa Critical and_ Historical Notes, Original ond Se- 
lected. SIR EGERTON BRYDGE 
“ We ree aman this work, with an eaappete hed conscience, 
as the best, as well as the prettiest, thet could adorn the boudoir 
and drawing-room table.” —Athene 
“It would be searcely possible i. produce a more beautiful 
series of volumes.”"—Examiner, 
“ Here, indeed, is an appropriate Christmas Present! Six mag- 
nificent volumes a price daily squandered on the glittering 
ephemera of the da ell’s Messenger. 
Printed for John Macrone, St. James’ s-square. 


THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
On the 28th instant, in ope: pocket volume, with 2 } Raguavings, 


rom Designs ‘awse, price 6s. boun 
M® C OOPFE R’S “HEA DSMAN, 
oe 
THE 


‘orming the New Volume of 
STAN D. ARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
This Collection already contains the best Productions of the 
most distinguished Living Writers, including 


















Cooper Washington Irving Miss Austen 
Beckford Mrs. Shelley Morie 

Bulwer look Galt 

Misses Porter Schiller Mrs, Brunton 
ma Brockden Brown Banim 

Gle Misse *s Lee Mrs. Inchbald 
Vi ae Hugo . Lewis Maxwe 

Grattan Manzoni Mrs. Gore 
‘Trelawny ‘hateaubriand Horace Walpole 


Horace Smith 
#4* Each Novel, in all but three instances, is complete i in lvol. 
and each volume may Ln ad separately, price 
The next Work to appear in this Collec oe will be 
MR. HO ~ aS ‘AINASTA SLUS. 
To be ey d by 
MR. JAMES *‘DARNLEY,’ 
And other popular Works of a most distinguished Novelists. 
‘rom the first issue to the present moment we have never 
ceased to recommend the * Standard Novels’—it is an unrivalled 
series of modern works of fiction.”’"—Atheneum, 
tichard Bentley, 8, New Burlington-street. 





8, New Burlington-street, Jan. 23rd, 
Mr. Bentley has just published the following 
NEW WORKS, 
In 2 vols, Svo. with Portraits, 
MEMOIRS OF 
HE PRINCE OF THE PEACE, 
(DON MANUEL GODOY.) 
Translated ‘under the Superintendence of his Highness, 
from the Original ne xipt. 
By Lieut.-Col. J. G. DDESMENARD. 

“Charles IV. isdead. Ferdinand ~ also descended to the 
tomb. They both be long to history. I am there ‘fore permitted 
- spe én out, and to soothe my “troubled heart.” "Memoirs, 
Chap. 


2. 
vols. 8vo. with Plates, 
IMPRESSIONS b ng AMERICA. 


During the Y 3 nd 1825. 
By TY ROE. pow i i Esq. 
THE 0° UTLA W. 


By the Author of ‘ The Buccaneer,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“*The Outlaw’ is full of moral grandeur and sublimity, and 
may be com): rared to Scott's Baltour of Burley—not so much 
from the similarity of features as from the power with which 
both are drawn.”’—New Monthly Mag. 








In 2 vols. 8vo. with 14 Mlustrations, bound in cloth, 
PARIS AND THE PARISIANS In 1835. 
By FRANCES TROLLOPE, 

Author of ‘The Domestic — rs of the Americans,’ &c. 


THE MON ARC ny OF 


THE Ml wth CLASSES; 
FRANCE—SOCI AL, & IT E I ARY, AND POLITICAL. 
Second Series.) 
By HENRY L. BUL WE R, vga MI. P. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


2nd eoton, ig ~d_and corrected. 

vols. small vo. a Portrait of the Author, 

A PILG RIMAGE TO “HE HOLY LAND, &c. 
By ‘A. DE L = ARTINE, 


2 vols. “post avo. 
AMERTCAN IN ENGLAND. 


By the Author of ‘A Year in Spain,’ &c. 
~ 


MRS. CLEVELAND AND THE ST. CLAIRS. 
By Lady ISABELL A ST. JOHN. 3 vols. 


2nd Edition, revised, with Additions, a. &vo. with Portrait, 
LIEUT.-.GEN. SIR THOMAS PICTON, G.C.B. 
INCLUDING HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
From the Origins als i - ~ Possession = Family, &c. 
By H. - ROBINSON, Es 


CHRONICLES ‘OF Ww ven Aa. 
By the Author of * The Subaltern,’ &c. 
“Full of deep and almost Crabbe-like inte rest.” 
Review. 


THE 





- i uarterly 


2nd Edition, rev feed, and, correcte “dl, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF LOR D ROL ‘INGBROKE AND OF 
HIS TIME 
By G. W. COOKE, Esq. P avs at-Law, B.A. Oxon. 


12. 
Also, just ready. 
ith Edition, revised, in 2 vols, ons 
ENGLAND AND HE 
By E. L. BULWER, Esq. M. P. 


ard Edition, revise od, with Additions. 
In 2 vols. post avo, with many Plates, includi ng two additional, 
of the Tron Gate of lve Danube, price 21s. 
A STEAM iat z D¢ trabee THE DANUBE, 
H SK 


ETC 
HUNGARY, W ALL ACTILA, SE RVTA, 
By M. J. QUIN, Author of * 


-NGLISH. 








and TURKEY. 
A Visit to Spain,” &e. 
Pot Svo. 


SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND POLITICAL, 
By HENRY L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 


3rd Edition, in 2 vols. 
RAN € 





———— 
— 


This . price 7 
HE LI FE and tI wit of RIENZI, 
wh faker & Co. Ave “ibis tane 
X his day is published, 2 vols. post 8 
OURN AL of a RESIDENCE in. AMERICA, 
By Mrs. BU'TLER (late FANNY KEMBLE). 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day is PHILO Third and Cheaper Edition, feap.s3. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of the MORAL 
*EELIN 
By JC OiLN ABERC yg _M.D. t. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Ph ans a RSE. & 
d First Physician to his Mai Sty in Scotland. - 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-stre net. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHN SON, COMPLETED, 
This day is published, in cloth, 5s., the Xth and LAST Volum 
of Mr. Murray's Comple te Edition of the Life of Johnson, being” 
OHNSONIANA, Vol. -3; or, Miscellaneous 
e Anecdotes and Sayings, gathered from near! 
different publications, which could not have boon prokemi 
Notes to Boswell, without overloading and pe rplexing his pages, 


but which are essential to the completion of th J 
portrait of Johnson. intellectual 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

Ina few days, | vol. 8vo. with a Map of the New Discoveries 
Northern “Geography, and very numerous Illust “sin 
POUR NA] the Author’s Drawings, . a 

NAL of the ARCTIC LAND EXPEDIL 

e —— to the Mouth of the Great Fish River, and along the 

Shores of the Arctic Ocean, in the Years 1833, 4, and 
By CAPTAIN BACK, R-N., Commander of the Expedition, 

John Murray, ” Albemarle p-street. 
the press, 3 vols. avo. witha Portra 


EMOIRS of ROBERT LORD. "CLIVE; 


EARL oss ty from the Family Papers, communicated by the 


By Major-General Sir JOHN MALCOLM, G. c .B., 
she Murray: Me marle-stres 




















F.R.S., &e, 





eee 


dy, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
DESCRIPTION of that. Part of DEVON. 
SHIRE bordering on the TAMAR and the TAVY; its 
Natural History, Manners, and Customs, Superstitions, Scenery, 
Antiquities, Biog aphy of Eminent Persons, &c. &c. In a Series 
of Letters to R. Soutuey, Ese 
By Mrs. BRAY, Author of * ‘ravels L Norene endy,’ ‘Fitz of 
‘itzford,’ * The Talba,’ and ‘ De I 
John Murray, Albemarle-stree . 
x __in a few days, 2 vols. post &vo. 
NGLAND in 1835; being a Series of Letters 
written to Frie’ ends in Germg¢ any diving a Residence in Lon- 
don, and Excursions into the Provi 
By FRE IDERICK. VON. har bees oR. 
Translated from the German, by SARAH AUSTIN. 
1 Murray, Albem: sito-ateet 
In the press, Scanitalls printed in A vol. 8 Svo. 
3 M Plates and Ma 

yort PLINES ofa JOU RNEY through ARABIA 
REA, > MOUNT SINAL, and the AVATED 

CITY he Pe TRA—the Epon ot the HOPHIEC 
The price of this a wall be ~ AN -twellth of the original 


French work. 
son Murray, 
s day is published, 1 vol. 8vo. 


UTTM AN’S LEXILOGUS;; or, a Critical 


Examination of the Meaning and Bivmoleny < of various 
Greek Words and Passages in Homer, Hesiod, and ‘other Greek 




















with nearly 70 


Albemarle-street. 





Writers, ‘Translated from the German, and edited with Notes 
and copious Inde »XeS. 
By the Rev. J. R. FISHLAKE, / 


Late  Wallow of Wadham College, ‘Gxfond. 
John Tse Avene -stree 


CHAPTERS of COTEM PO vie, ARY HISTORY. 
By Sir JOHN WALSH, Bart. 
John Murray, Albemz arle-street. 


THE WELLESLEY PAPERS. 
In a few days, 8vo. with a Portrait, 
HE DISPATCHES, MINUTES, and COR. 
RE ONDe NCE of the Most Noble the MARQUESS 
WELLESLEY ., now first collected and arranged, and re- 
vised by his Lords ship 
hn Murray, Albe marle-street 
Ina few days, 2 i vols. with a Map of the Seat of the War in 
Spain, and a Portrait of Zumalacarregui, 
PERSONAL ACCOUNT of some of the 
MOST STRIKING EV A TS of a TWELVE MONTHS’ 
CAMPAIGN with ZUMALACARREGUI during the War in 
Navarre and the Basque Prov ne ; 
By an ENGLISH OFFICER in the Service of DON CARLOS. 
In a few days will be pantishes, Tad 8vo. with several illustra- 


A TOUR ROUND TRE LAND, 
(Through the C age me s on the Sea-Coast) in the Autuonn of 1am . 
In ries of Letters to his Fami 
By JOHN BARRO Ww, ‘ Aathor. of “Excursions i in the North 
of Europe,’ and a * Visit to Ice land.’ 
John_ Nitrray, 1 Albemarle-strec 





























In 8vo. with 16 highly- Gnished Weal soning price 18s, cloth 


ed, 
A HISTORY and "DESC RIPTION ot 


MODERN WINES 
By CYRUS REDDING p 
“ Everything that an be said on the subject of modern wines 
throughout the world is here brought tog ether in a masterly 
style. *—Brighton Gazetle. 
Whittaker & Co. 


Just published, ” super-royal &vo. wi h illustrative Outlines and 
Engravings, price 15s. cloth lettere a 

N EX AMIN ATION of the ANCIENT 
ORTHOGRAPHY of the JEWS, and of the Original State 

of the Text of the Hebrew Bible. 
ant containing an_ In: quiry 
on which is incor 











Ave Maris a-lane. 














into the Origin of Aighs abetic 
rated an Essay on the Egyptian 


nn By CHARLES WILLIAM WALL, D. 
Senior Fellow of ‘Trinity College, ond Professor of ihe brew in the 
of Dublin. 

“ He is entitled to the great merit of having discovered a ne 
prince iple of investiz: ution, which may elucidate the Mierdilticule 
ties of the = brew text.” —déheneum. 

“ The vol ae, abounds with deep learning and forcible argu- 
ment.” ~—Monthly Review. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 


77 








svo. with numerous Engravings 27. Gon i sag 
Manank on William Heath, in Two Parts, p rs .. ach, 
V INOR MORALS for YOUNG °P tet 
. lication of the greatest Happiness Principle 
py — t tion. Illustrated in Tales and Travels els 
WwW yhittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


NEW EDITION OF MUDIE’S BIRDS. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 28s. cloth lettered, 


THE FEATHERED TRIBES of the 


t ISLAND: 
a" By ROBERT MUDIE. 
With considerable eaditions and improvements, and embel- 
lished with numerous Engravings of Bird: refully drawn and 
joured by the best artists, from real specimens ; and also by 
<arious Engravings on Wood, illustrative of some of the more 
rem irkable points in the Natural History of Birds. 
™ Indispenss pnsable to every studier — every lover of the birds of 
Britain.” —Loudon’s Natural Histo 
uw hittaker & Co. ‘Ave Maria-lane. 
3 new edition, with 18 superior Engravings on Wood 
anal ve. “by Branston, price 6s. 6d. cloth letter 
HE NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE. 
By the late Rev. GILBERT WHITE, M 
With Additions by Sir W Wilism aoa, Mane 
“A work which men of science, as well as eeneral readers, 
egree in considering one of the most delightful »ks ever writ- 
"_ New Month Re 
_ 2 WwW nhtaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Just published, 12mo., price 4s. cloth 
ERODOTUS—BOOK EUTERPE; contain- 
ing a Description, Nee Pte ae C ivil and Religious Anti- 
nities and Hi e Use of the Grammar School, 
dundle. Rev. 4 VHILLIBEER, MAC Master 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria- ene. 


New edition, — by numerous Wovodcuts, in the bighest 
style of the art, by Baxter ; in 3 vols. foolscap8vo. half-morocco 
cloth, 24s. 

UR VILLAGE, Sketches of Rural Character 
and Scenery. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD 
* Miss Mitford's elegant volumes are just in unison ith the 
time ; a gallery of pictures : landscapes, fresh, glowing, and en- 
tirely English ; portraits— likenesses, we doubt not—all simply 
but sweetly coloured ; in short, a book to make us forget the 
hurry, the bustle, the noise around, in the leaves, tall old trees, 
and rich me. vadows of her delightful village. Literary Gazette, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK, BY PLANCHE, 
Just published, in folio, price 6s. No. 1. of be 
ONTINENTAL GLEANINGS ; consisting 
of highly-finished Lithographic Views of the most Pic- 
turesque Sites or Places of Historical Interest, in various parts 
of Europe, not hitherto delineated. bi ee ul Sketches and 
Letter-press Description by PLA SS. executed 
on stone, by ‘T. S. Cooper, after se een rts F. Tomkins. 
Contents : — Distant View of Salsburgh, Tyrol; ‘Zeughans, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main ; the Rhine, from the Hoke Wurzel ; 
= 3 o and, from the Rampart; Nieuport, Flanders ; 
Saardam, Hollan 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


WESLEY'S LOGIC, EDITED BY JACKSON. 

This day is published, in 1 pocket vol. price 2s. 6d. in boards, 
COMPENDIUM of LOGIC, translated and 
condensed from ALDRICH, by the Rev. JOHN WESLEY, 

M.A. Illustrated with copious Notes, Examples, and Explana- 
tions; a Series of pastime for Self-examination ; and a Dic- 
tionary of Technica Term 
By THOM ‘AS JACKSON, 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg & _ Cheapside ; and 
may be procured from any other Bookseller in the United King- 
om. 
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his day is published, price 
HE POLISH STRUGGLE: A FRAGMENT. 
By M. G. KENNEDY, 
Author of ‘ The Wanderer’s Romaunt,’ &c. 
“A clever poem, the sentiments and language of which do 
great credit to the author.’ —Times. 

Ie has an ear for the silent music of verse, an eye for the 
pictures that may be painted by words, and a sense of intellec- 
tual beauty and Sod truth.”"—Court Journal. 

wondon : Longman & Co. Paternoster-row. 


FOURTEENTH EDIT eo OF EWING’S GEOGRAPHY, 
Lately published in 12mo. 6d. bound, or with 9 Maps, 6s. 6d. 

SYSTEM of GEOGR APHY, from the latest 

and best Authorities; including also the Elements of 
Astronomy, an Account of the Solar System, a variety of 
blems to be solved by the Terrestrial and ( ‘elestial Globes, and 
a Pronouncing V: ocabulary containing all the Names of Places 
which occur in the Text. 

By THOMAS EWING, 

Teacher of Mscetian. Geography, History, &c. Edinburgh. 

Ewing’s New General Atlas ; containing distinct 
Maps of all the rincipal States and Kingdoms throughout the 
World; in which the most recent Geographical Discoveries are 
accurately delineated. In royal 4to. price l4s. half-bound ; 
coloured outlines, 16s. ; or full coloured, las. 

* The encouragement which these two distinct but closely- 
allita works have uniformly received, has induced the Author 
and Publishers to spare neither trouble nor expense in bringing 
them to the utmost possible perfection. In revising the System 
of Geography for a 4th edition, every care has been bestowed 
to introduce such additions and improvements as might sustain 
its established reputation. ‘The Maps have been re-engraved; 
and it is hoped that, for beauty of execution and distinctness of 

delineation, they may challenge a comparison with the most 
esteemed and costly productions of the present day. With these 
improvements, the Atlas still preserves unimpaired the peculiar 
feature which has rendered the work so popular from the begin- 
ning—that as an accompaniment to the Geography, it can be 
used with the greatest advantage, since the name of every place, 
mountain, river, lake, bay, cape, kc. mentioned in that work, 
is to be found in ‘it ; ; while, as a Consulting Atlas, it is equally 
Well adapted for the library, or for general reference. 
lso, by the same Author. 
The English Learner, or a Selection of Lessons in 
se and Verse, adapted to the capacity of the Younger Classes 
of Readers. 10th edition, 12mo. 2s. bound. 

Principles of Elocution, containing numerous 
Rules, Observations, and Exercises, on Pronunciation, Pauses, 
Inflections, Accent, and. Emphasis: also copious Extracts in 

and Poetry ; calculated to assist the Teacher, and to im- 
~*) — La in Reading and Recitation. 19th edition, 12mo. 





Rhetorical Exercises, being a Sequel to the‘ Prin- 
ciples of Elocution,’ and intended for Pupils who have made 
imo. Sse bow ~* Reading and Recitation. 2nd edition, 
ee ane for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin, Marshall 





ready, price ls. 
ENT’S LIST’ ‘of NEW BOOKS and EN- 
GRAVINGS published in London during the Year 1835, 
from January to December inclusive, with theirSizes and Prices; 
forming the Supplementary Number to‘ Bent’s Literary Ad- 


"Published by Robert Bent, Literary Advertiser Office, Aldine 
Chambers, Paternoster-row ; and sold by all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders. 


Just published, in demy svo. price iia 
DDRESS to the PEOPLE - “GREAT 
BRITAIN cuplanstery of of our Commercial Relations =n 
the Empire of China, and of the Course of Policy by whic 
may be rendered an almost unbounded Fiel 7 for British C ae 
merce. B SITOR to CHIN 
Smith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill. 


Just published, in 3 vols. ue 8vo. price “eM. Ms. 6d. boards, 
DITH GLAMMIS5S. 
By CUTHBERT C L UTTERBUCK, of Kennaquhair, 

Ss. 


&e 
Smith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill. 


BUQUET’S COURS DE LITTERATURE, 
Recently published, in 1 thick vol. pa price 7s. bound, the 
3rd edition, revised and enlarged, of 
N°! OUVEAU COURS de LIT’ "E RATURE ; 

u, Repertoire des Chefs-d’(Euvre de Corneille, Racine , 
Voltaire, * Moliere, La Fontaine, Fénélon, Barthélemy, &e. 
suivi des Commentaires de La Harpe, et précédé d'un choix des 
alus beaux Morceaux, en Prose et en Vers, des plus célébres 
Re *rivains Frangais ; avec des Notes et un Appendic e tres étendu, 
contenant toutes sortes de Détails Biographiques, Historiques, 
&c. propres 4 fournir une foule de sujets intéressans de Lecture, 
de Conversation et de Composition. A I'Usage de l’Académie 
d’Edimbourg. 
Par C. P. BU 


Trofemeur de Langue Frangaise a uE Etats d'Edi 











h 


On the 30th inst. will be published, in 12 Plates, dem LITER Ato. 7s. 6d. 
O. IL. of HISTORICAL and RARY 
cu RIOSITIES , illustrated b a S and Views of 
interesting Loc alities, engraved and lithographed by Charles 
John Smitts. 
J. B. Nichols & Son, Parliament-street ; sold by John & Arthur 
Arch, Cornhill ; and Charles Tilt, Fleet-street, London 


2. gages’ s-square, — 6. 
s day is pub ‘ 3 
ILLIS'S * PENCILLINGS: By THE WAY, 
3 vols. royal 12! 
ohn Macrone, St. James’ reequare eu, NA Predfute, Edin- 
burgh ; Smith & Son, Glasgow 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF oe MAIDS.’ 
This day, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
R 8; 


LD BACH E LO 
Their Varieties, Characters, and Conditions. 

* The ladies ought, in full conclave, to decree to the eather of 
this very meritorious work at least a triumphal arch, It isa 
glorious Vindic ation of all the ennobling attributes ofthe sex ; it 
isa sweet persuasive to marriage ; it will prove to be a lasting 
work ; and all who love genuine satire, tempered with sterling 
good-nature, will read and re-re rad this work with a satisfaction 
as lasting as % will prove great.”—Carr. MaArRRyart. 

John accone, St. James’s-square. 


NEW WORK, BY THE A ‘Saggy OF * BRITISH 
AMERICA,’ &c. 














Just ane in 3 vols. a avo. 

Y N O T E-BO O K, 
at “Mr. Macgregor has produced a book which, for varied 
and extensive information—for amusing and instructive writing 
—and for valuable political and statistical information on the 
eee sent state of the Continent, has rarely indeed been e quelled. 

Ve leave it to the popularity it so decidedly merits.""—Bel: 
Messenger. 





John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 





his is a work most admirably calculated for the use of 
young people. Conside: rable judgment has been displayed in 
the - Rx re of pieces; and from this many advantages are de- 
rived. Not te is a ‘knowledge of the language gained, but the 
taste is cultivated, and ideas as well as words acquire od. ti isa 
most useful volume to all students of a language now almost 
absolutely necessary.” —Lilerary Gazelle. 

The selection appears to us to have been made with great 
judgment, with respect both to literature and to morality.’— 
Educational Review, 

Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co. London. 





Piccadilly, 21st Jan. 1836. 
"THE BRITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW ; 
or, European Quarterly Journal, No. III. 
Will be seine” on Monday, January 25th. 
ONTENTS. 
1. Character of the Turkish * Hindostan. 
Populations and Religions. Lord Bolingbroke. 





2. English Parliamentary Elo- 10. French Diplomacy—Le Se- 
uence. cret de Toplitz. 

3. The Poles and the Cza ll. The Lord C hancellorship 

4. Baines’s History of * ei Cot- — Sir ward Sugden’s 
ton Manufacture } amphlet. 

5. Moral Statistics—Prisons of | 12. The Corn Laws—Agricul- 

tural Associations. 

6. W illis's Pencillings by the | 13. Tocqueville's Democracy 
Way. in America. 

7. Egyptian Discovery — Ros- | 14. Orange Lodges. 
sellini. 


No. IV. will be published in Apri next. 
James Ridgway & Sons, London ; and all Booksellers in the 
United — a Galignani, Paris; Asher, Berlin, and St. 
Petersburgh, & 





2, Tavistock-street, Cove ent-garden. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. nandeomely bound in morocco, 
price 4 
T H E T Y R O L. 
By A COMPANION of HOFER. 

Illustrated wn 5) Map and 46 beautiful Engravings, from 
Drawings by T. OM, after Original Sketches by JOHANNA 
VON ISSER. Plates on India paper, 2/. 2s. 

THE RHINE, 


Tombleson’s Views on the Rhine, from Ciagee 
to Mayence. Illustrated with a Panorama, and 72 Engrav ings 
with Historical and Lege endary Description, by W. G. Fearnsi 
8vo. price 15s. in cloth boards, or in morocco, gilt edges, 20s. 

THE UPPER RHINE. 

Forming the Second Volume of Tombleson’s Views 
on the Rhine, with a Panorama, and 72 Plates, illustrative of the 
River and Neighbourhood, from Mayence to its Source, in 
ie og some with Historical and Legendary Description, by 
Ww. . Fearnside. 8vo. price 15s. cloth boards, or 20s. morocco, 
oie ee dges. 

THE THAMES AND MEDWAY. 


With a Panoramic Map, and 80 Engravings, 
together with numerous Woodcuts, illustrative ofthe Scenery on 
the Banks of the Rivers, after Drawings by Tombleson, withAc- 
count by W. G. Fearnside. In 4to. price 25s. in cloth, gilt edges. 

London: Black & Armstrong, Foreign Booksellers to the King. 


EDINBURGH ACADEMY CLASS-BOOKS, 
Just published, 
ATIN DELECTUS, with a copious Vocabu- 
lary, containing an E pplanation of every difficult Expres- 
sion which occurs in the Book For the Use of the Edinburgh 
Academy. 2nd edit. enlarged and i improved. 12mo. 3x. bound. 
“ This is a great improvement,” remarks the Asiatic Journal, 
‘on the common Delectus in respect to arrangement, as well as 
— number and selection of the examples. The exce rllent Vo- 
cabulary, or rather Dictionary, adapted to the Delectus, is a ver 
useful, auxiliary to the learner by he poses “ eekly. journal, 
in reviewing the work, thus clo: a comparison between Dr. 
Valpy’s Delectus and that of the Edinbursh Academy :—* When 
we take into consideration that the sentences are more equally 
progressive and better selected, and present us at the same time 
with a choice collection of the beauties of the Roman Authors, 
we cannot hesitate to atflirm, that the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Academy Latin Delectus has given to the public an initiatory 
school-book infinitely superior to that of falpy, and calcu- 
lated to imbue the youthful mind with a love of classical learn- 
ing; while it removes aitogether the obstacles which have 
hitherto rendered the attz ainment of that elegant accomplish- 
ment difficult and repulsive. 
Edinburgh Academy Latin Rudiments. 4th edit. 
12mo. 2s. bound. ss i 
Edinburgh Academy Greek Rudiments. 3rd edit. 
12mo, 45. boun 
Edinb urgh "hendeny Greek Extracts, chiefly from 
ow Fy he Writers ; with a copious Vocabulary. 2nd edit. 12mo. 
Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkiu, Mar- 
shall, & Co, Londow, 























MR. ST. snes 3 NEW NOVEL. 


ow R ndy 
ARGARET. AVE NSCROFT; 
Or, SEC et LOVI 
Founded on certain extraordinary fre ides nts in the History of a 
distinguished English Family. 
By J. JOHN, 
Author of * Tales of the Raimad! aad 








2sq. 
‘Egypt, and Mohammed 


Longman, Rees, Orme, sows, Geeta, ena Longman, Pater- 
noster-row. 


WANOSTROCHT’S GRAMMAR IMPROVED, 
Just published, price 4s. neatly bound, 
GRAMMAR of the hd BENCH LAN- 
GUAGE, with Practical Exerc 
By Ww ANOSTROC HT. y® L. 
18th edition, revis xa and corrected com “by L. T. VEN- 
TOUILLAC, Professor of the French Language and Literature 
to King’s C olle »ge, London. 
Also, a Key to the Exercises in Wanostrocht, 
adapted to the above edition. 7th edit. price 3s. bound. 
London: Printed for J. Richan rdson; Longman & Co.; T. 
‘adell; Baldwin & Cradock Booker; Darton & Harvey ; 
Dulau ak Co. ; Hamilton & Co #. rwood & Co.; Whittaker & 
Co. - Duncan; Simpkin & } shall; Cowie & Co. . Souter; 
Hou RA on & Son; B. Fellowes; L.W acey; andG.& fa Robinson, 
Liverpool. 


CAUTION TO SCHOOL MASTERS, TEACHERS, ETC. 
We beg your attention to the copies of the following Advertise- 
ment we have been obliged to insert in most daily papers : 


HE ORIGINAL TRESOR de PECOLIER 
FRANCAIS. 16th edition, which has been most carefully 
revised, and reprinted with new type, may be had of all Book- 
sellers, price 3s. 6d. 
*«* Be particular in ordering De Porquet’s Le Tresor pe 
“ECOLIER FRANGAISs, as @ SPURIOUS WORK is often substituted 
for the original, by a party who partly pirated the above title. 
















F. DE PORQUET’S MODERN AND POPULAR FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND LATIN WORKS, FOR PRI- 
VATE AND PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, RECENTLY RE- 
PRINTED IN FRANCE AND AMERICA; NEVER OUT 
OF PRINT, BEING STEREOTYPED. 

1, The Fenwickian System of Teaching Lan- 
guages, for the Use of Families. 5s. 6d. 
2. Le Trésor de’ Ecolier Frangais. 16th edit. 3s.6d, 





3. German Trésor, on the same Plan. 4s. 6a. 
KEY, 4s. 
4. Italian Trésor, on same plan. 3s. 6d. 


5. Latin Trésor, on same plan. 4s. 

. Parisian Phraseology. 2s. 

7. De Porquet’s Italian Phrase Book. 3s. 6d. 

. Italian Grammatical Annotations. 2s. 

. Histoire de Napoléon. 5s. With Map and 


Portrait. R ; 
10. Petit Sécrétaire Parisien. 3s. 6d. 
2s. Ga, 


1. First French Reading- Book. 
12. Le Traducteur Parisien. 4s. bound, 
13. De Porquet’s French and English Dictionary, 


for Schools and Travellers; with value of Frances into Pounds 
me erling, from WW. to 1,000,000/. sterling into Francs ; Measures, 


‘4. ‘Parisian Grammar and Exercises, 33. 64. 


15. Parisian Spelling-Book and Grammar. 2s. 
PUBLIC OPINION has been MANIFESTED by the press, and 
»y practical men, on the very great importance of adopting uni~ 

rsally Fenwic kK de a nquet' s Elementary Books for teaching 
Conversational French, German, or Italian. Among upwards 
of 300 notices, the following only will be adduced in support of 
thei rir claims to universal patrona 

“The best system we have la tely, seen. ae Sunday Times, 

“We recommend M. de Porquet’s works.”"—Lu, 

“ These are useful works,” —Atheneum 

“The method M. de Porquet has a ted in the teaching of 
language, is borne ont by the first me tapkveoe! minds, and the 
first of scholastic authorities, from John Locke or Roger Ascham 
downwards, and a more important, although less popular, per- 
sonage than either of these in school establishments, viz. Com- 
mon Sense. We think it a duty to the public and to the author 
of the Fenwic kian system, thus to state our opinion of its merits 
Bee.‘ advantages in the work of instruction.”"—Educational Mag, 


a 


coo 








yy Porquet & Cooper, Tavistock-street, Ci ard 
ond. may Ly. Raa of Simpkin *& Marsh: all; Eee ta ~~ 
Whittaker & Co., on the usual trade terms; and of all Booke 
in Town or Country, 
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FO = A c cH ° ° Ls. 
LATIN SYN TAX, on ‘Pirst Reading Book 


for Beginners ; being an Adaptation of Broeder’ 4 * Little 
Latin Grammar’ to the Eton Syntax 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, Pall 
Mall; and J. W. Parker, West Strand. 


OVID—SALLUST—CICERO; WITH ENGLISH NOTES BY 
THE hag V. WILLIAM TROL — 
J n l2mo. price 3s. 6d. bound 
1. XCERP rA ex OV IDI METAM. et EPIS- 
4 ‘TOLAS. With English Notes, and an Introduction, con- 
taining Rules for Construing, a Parsing Praxis, 
In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. nenal, the 2nd edition, with Emendations, 
M ndan Appendix, 
. The Bellum ¢ ‘stilinevems of Sallust, and Cicero's 
PR ent against Catiline. With English Notes and an In- 
troduction ; together with the Be llum Jugurthinum of Sallust. 
By the Rev. W pis am Trollope, 
Printed for J. ck "iivingtoi, St. Paul's Chure’ hyard, and 
Ww aterloo-pla ace Ball Mi 
Just Poet in &vo. price 6d. boards, the 2nd edition, of 
ISCOURSES on E Lid AH and JOHN the 
B: - IST 
y the Rev. JAMES S. M. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to ueen, Perpetual Curate of St. 
George's Chapel, Brig chton and ¢ a aplain to the Sussex 


County Hospi 
Printed for J. G. & Fr Rivington, Re “Paul s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


ITAL L AN con TONARY FOR SCHOOLS 
In 18mo. price 7s. bound. the 16th edition, greatly epreeed, 
NEW POC KE I DICTIONARY of the 
ITALIAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In Two Parts. 
1. Italian and English—I!. omen sae Italian. 
By C. GRAGLIA, 
To which is prefixe da compe ndious Italian Grammar, 

#,* Without increasing the price, or the bulk of this edition, 
many hundred useful words have ‘been added: the open and 
close pronunciation of the E and UO have been di ctly marked, 
as well as the sound of the Z and ZZ, whether like TS or Ds. 
is hoped that these improvements will tend greatly to the con- 
venience of the Student. 

London : Printe ad for Me ears Rivington ; ; Longman & Co,; T. 
1 3 J. Richardson; Hatchard & Son; ; Baldwin & Cradock ; 

& Darton; J. Booker : Dulau & Co.; Hamilton, open 
" aS hittake rk Co. ; J. Duncan; Treuttel & Co.;G.Cow 

& Co. ; 3 J. Souter ; Sim pkin, Marshall & Co. ; Holdsworth & Co. ; 
Mae k & Co.; Smith, Elder & Co.; Houlston & Son; Stirling & 
Co. Edinburgh ; and Robinson, Liverpool. 





























Ina few days will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. ls. bds, 
(Dedicated, by permission, to the Marquess of Bute), 
DEFENCE of CHRISTIANIT 1, & ‘Con- 
ferences on Religion, being a Translation of * Défense du 

nisme, ou Conférences sur la Religion.’ Par M. D. 

Frayssinous 

Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 

Wi aterloo- plac Pall Mall. 











1 Iamo. price 2s. 6d. half-bound, 
A PL: \IN ye SHORT. HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, for Children, in Letters from a Father to his Son. 
With a set of Questions at the end of each Letter. By the 
Editor of * The C aattage r’ onthly Visitor. 


Printed for J. G. & F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, “Ball Mall. 


KEITH'S a — ae BY MAYNARD. 


ce 5s. boun 
HE COMPLETE MEASURER ; or, the whole 


Art of Measuring; being a plain and comprehensive ‘Trea- 
tise on Practical Geome try and Mensuration. For the Use of 
Schools, and Persons concerned in Measuring, Gauging, Sur- 

veying,&c. By THOMAS KEITH. 
2nd edition, corrected and enlarged, by SAMUEL MAYNARD, 
Author of the Key to veith’ s ¢ ‘omple te Me oe 
Printed for L Ann rman & Co.; Baldwin & Cradock; J. G. & FP. 
Rivington; R. Kirby ; ; Hauilton & Co.; Duncan ; ; Whit- 
taker & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Cowie & Co. ; Houlston & Son; 
and Wilson & Sons, York 









PETERSDORFF’S COMMON LAW er COMPLETE. 
In 15 vols. royal 8vo. price 1. h 

PRACTICAL and ELEM E} TARY 

ABRIDGMENT of the CASES argued and determined in 
the Courts of King’ s Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, and of 
Nisi Prius ; and of the Rules of Court, from the Restoration in 
1660, with important Manuscript Cases, alphabetically, chrono- 
logic ally. and systematically arran ed and translated: with 
copious Notes and References to the Year-Books, Analogous 
Adjudications, Text Writers, and Statute s, specifying what de- 
cisions have been affirmed, recognized, qualified, or over-ruled, 
comprising, under the several titles, . + Brae tical Treatise on the 
different Branches of the Common 

By CHA RLES PE TERSDORF F, Esq. 
Of the Inner Temple. 

The desideratum in legal Bibliography of a compre shensive and 
systematic Abridgment of the Common Law Reports is now for 
the first time attempted to be supplie 

The laborious and difficult unde’ taking of collecting, collating, 
translating, comparing, arranging, and epitomising, not less than 
me ns, comprised in 240 volumes (many of them exceed- 
ingly scarce), with connecting and explanatory notes, critical 
remarks, analytic al tables, and ase rie es of illustrativ e references, 
has at last been finally, and, it is hoped, efliciently and satisfac- 
torily accomplished. 

It may now be truly affirmed that the Reports are no longer 
inacce: essible to any branch or grade of the professic 

previous ignorance of the nature, conten nd arrange- 
ment, of these daily accumulating volumes ce to preclude 
their being readily referred to, and promptly consulted. 

The uninstructed student, the incessantly oce upied practi- 
tioner, and the most experienced legal se holar, may with equal 
facility obtain a knowledge of every case, whether venerable 
for its antiquity, or practically v aluable on account of its recent 
determination. 

Phe Abridgment has been framed throughout with an un- 
ceasing anxiety to render the cases accessible to all classes of 
inquirers. 

Each adjudication has been placed under that title which is 

most likely to occur to the mind of the most learned or uniniti- 
ated investigator. 
The publishe ts have sets always ready done up in the fol- 
lowing manner—viz. in boards, I/. lis. 6d. per volume ; in strong 
canvas boards, te resemble law-binding, 1. 12s. ; in law calf, and 
lettered, 1. l4s. 

London : baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row ; and H. But- 

terworth, Fleet-street 


DOCTRINES OF CHANGES. 
Y OLD HOUSE; or, The Doctrines of 
Changes. 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
“A treatise full of the truest philosophy, and _ well worthy of 
general attention in these times. "—Blackwood's Mag. Jan. 1336. 

2. The Student’s Cabinet Library of Useful 
Tracts. No. 13, Life of Niebuhr, Is. No. 14, Life of Kant, 1s. 
No. 15, Life of Madame de Staél, Ly. 6d. 

3. The Cabinet Library of Scarce and Celebrated 
Tracts. Nos. | and 2, ls. 6¢. each. 

4. Negris’ Greek Classics, with English Notes, 
Various Readings, &c. Pindar, 10s. 6d. Xenophon’ 3 Anabasis, 
4s. somes i 4s. 6d. cloth. Herodotus, 2 vols. 12s. clot 

5. Biblical Cabinet, Vol. 10; containing Moses 
Stuart on the Syntax of the New Testament Dialect, Greek 
_ le, &c. 5s. clot 

Robertson on the Law of Personal Succession 
in Gre ut Britain. 8vo. 16s. 
- Story (Mr. Justice) On the Conflict of Laws, 
Forcian and Domestic. 8vo. 
8. Riddell’s Tracts, Lael and Historical ; 
other Antiquarian Matter. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

9. Every-day Duty, illustrated by Sketches of 
Childish Character and Conduct. Edited by the Rev. Jacob 
Abbott. ls. cloth. 

10. Wemys’s Key to the Symbolical Language of 
Scripture. 7s. éd. cloth: 

Edinburgh : Thomas a- 
Co. aataeg Curry & C 
ismo. new edit. meee = augmented, 2s. 6d. in cloth, 


Ti DENT’S MANUAL: an Etymological and 




















with 


London : Hamilton, Adams, & 








; day is published, avo. 3s. 

EFLE CT 1ONS on the TRIAL of the PRINCE 
ee. Pot: IGNAC and his Colleagues, the last Ministers of 

Charles X. With some Notice of the Law of Treason in E 
land, F eee and the United States, and of English State tteiale 
and Impeachiments in Parliament, in a Letter addressed to an 
Advocate of the Cour Royale at 
By WILLIAM SHE sq. of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

sndon : J. ‘Hatchard & Son, , Piece: adilly. 














Just re 2ad y, ir 
IIE HISTORY of the Ov E: i THROW of the 
ROM AN E MPIRE, and the Formation of the Principal 
State Prom Original Sources, Oriental and Euro- 
s the li atest se icilations of the Continental 
holars. 
LOR, L it D. MRA S. and F.S.S. 
ttaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 












Now ey ng in in Mor ithly Parts, price 87, plain, or 1s. coloured, 
end in Quarterly Parts, price 2s. plain, or 3s. coloured, 
HE EDINBURGH JOURNAL of NATU- 

RAL _JHUSTORY ; wi h ‘THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, by 

BARON CUVIER. Conducted by Captain THOMAS BROW N, 

F.L.S. M.W.S. M.K.S., assisted by eminent Scientilic and Lite- 

rary Me . 

Part I. 3} ist completed, contains upw: ards, of F ifty beautifully- 
coloured ari i Jeer, Rhino- 
ceros, Pigeons, ‘Trogons, Butte tlso numerous Wood-cuts. 
These will be + Humming —_ Squirrels, 

le *aradisea, &c. X& 

‘ornhiil, aioe; and by 

inburgh. 
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1 vol. avo. price 10s. cloth, 


ROY ALE; ou, Recueil des 


Just p vabti ishec 
RAMM MIRE. 
Régles Gramr patic ales de la L 7 gue brangaise. 
F. GRANDINEAL, 
French Beste rto H. i. H. the Ce ean Vie ‘toria, and Professor 
the French Language at Westminster School 
This p+ intended chietly for advanced pupils, comprises 


every nicety of the Frene h Language. The Irregular Verbs are 
conjugate od at full length, and the ditlic ulty respecting x the active 
and Passive Participles fully explained; to —— h is subjoined a 
Dictionary of Synonymes. The whole has b selected from 
the latest and best treatises on the French La suaee. 
Also, by the same Author, price 3s. cloth, 

Conversations Familieres ; or, Conversational Les- 
sons for the Use of Young Ladies. A new edition, i in French 
and English. Being a Sequel to ‘ Le Petit Préc epteur.’ 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Stationers'-hall-court. 








y Vocabulary of Words derived from ‘the Greek. 
By R. H. BLACK, Dz. 
‘ By the same Author, tm 
Etymological and Explanatory Dictionary of 
Words derived from the Latin. New edit. 5s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 





In 18mo. price 2s, 6d., 22nd edition, conside prably improved, and 
3% down to the year 1835 
ISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the Earliest Period to 1835 
On a Plan recommended by the tard “4 'Chestectield. 
By the Rev. Mr. COO! 

Printed for Longman & Co.; Baldwin & re ‘o. ; Rivington & Co. ; 
Darton & Harvey; Hamilton & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; Sher- 
wood & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; John “Harris ; John Soute 3 and 
Houlston & Sons. 





NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Q>UTss see of HISTORY. 
By ‘THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 


l2mo. 6s. cloth : 6s. 6d. bound. 
HISTORY of ROME. 2 vols. 12s. 
GRECIAN and ROM \N | ANTIQUITIES. 


owe 2s 


FA a" ‘A ROMAN EMPIRE, 
M. De Sismondi. 2 vols. 12s. 


aia of HISTORY. By Sir H. Nicolas. 6s. 
HISTORY of FR ANGE. By E. E. Crowe. 


3 vols. Iss. 


HISTORY of scoruin D. 
2 vols. 12s. 


8. 
ARITHMETIC. Bythe Rev. Dr. Lardner. 6s. 


9 
MECHANICS. 
By Capt. Kater and Dr. Lardner. 6s. 
0 


HYDROSTATICS. By Dr. Lardner. 6s. 
OPTICS. By sir D. Brewster. 6s. 


ASTRONOMY. By Sir John Herschel. 6s. 
London; Longman & Co, ; and John Taylor, 


By Sir W. Scott. 





. 1amo. new edition, 4s . 6d. bound, 
( Poon iy for YOUTH, clapted to th 
different Classes of Learners. . 
Ho i a Owaliin .HA .  Gcewn phy, th by his Son, 
artley’s Outlines of Geo y, the Firs 
wt - — New cae correc a od. . Course 
»ridgment of Universal History, with ap 
propriate 
Quest By the R H. It. Kna 
Questions: |B dione Se bong ??: AM. New edition, with 
Introduction to the Geography of the New Testa- 
ment. By Lant Carpenter, L.L.D. With Maps, new edition, 


5s. boards. 
_London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green & Longman. _ 


. In 12mo. 1s. 6d. bound, a corrected edition of the 
CHOLAR’S SPELLING ASSISTANT, 
wherein the words are arranged on an improved Plan 
calculated to familiarize the Art of Spelling and Pronuneiatie “ 
to remove difficulties, aoe to facilitate general Improvement.” 
By THO CARPENTER, of Ilford. 
+ the same Author, 
English Vocabulary, in which the words are ar- 
ranged | indiscriminately: designed as a Sequel 
New edition, corrected, 2s. bound. ee Se tome. 
New Orthographical Assistant ; or English Exer- 
cise Book, on an improved Plan; for the nr 
tion of the Young in Spelling, &c. 3rd edition, 2s beesge 
mdon; Longman & Co. ; and Whittaker & Co, 








1 8VO. -new edition, improved 8s. half-bound, 
LEMEN I'S of PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEp. 
ING, by SINGLE and DOUBLE ENTRY, according to 
present practice. With penctie al Exercises, and an Explana- 


tion of Commercial Tern 
By JAMES MORRISON. 
F To correspond with the above, 
Morrison's Four Sets of Blank Books, Tuled. 
By the same Author, 
Concise System of Commercial Arithmetic, adapted 
to Modern Practice : designed as a Text Book for S 
edition, 4s. 6d. boun nis a 
Key tothe above. 6s. bound, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green & Longman. 
NEW EDITIONS OF HORT’S (REV. W. J.) SCHOOL BOOKS. 
EW PANTHEON ; or, an Introduction to the 
Mythology of the Ancients, and the Oriental and Northern 
Mytholozy, in Question and Answer. With Plates, 5s. 6d. b 


Introduction to the Study of Chronology and 
Ancient History. In Question and Answer. New edit. 4s. bd. 
English School Dictionary of Select W ords, to be 


committed to Memory, as well as for reference. With Heat 
Deities, Scripture Names, &c. 2s. 6d. bound. ann 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 








Uniform with Nugent’ s any aay ol raj ¢ Dictionaries, 13s. bd. ; 


ds. 
ABENHORST'S POCKET DICTIONARY 
of the GERMAK ¢ ond ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
B HDEN, L.L.D. Ph. D. 
Fourth wi materially improved. by D. BOILEAT. 
Printed for Longman & Co.; T. Cadell; J. Booth; Baldwin & 
Co. ; J. Book re Dulew & Co. 3 Whittaker & a. 3 *Simpkin & 
Co.; Black & Co.; J. Maynard ; and J. Wacey 
4, iiss by Dr. Noehden, 
German Grammar, 7th edit. 10s. 6d. 


Exercises in Writing German, 5th edit. 8s. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS, GREEK AND LATIN. 
RAXIS on the LATIN PREPOSITIONS; 
being an Attganpt to. Mnatrate Pein Origin. Signification, &ec, 
Hea aster of Gaveweaye School. 
8vo. new edit. Gd. bas. 
Delectus Sententiarum Diesen, ad Usum Tyro- 
- accommodatus, cum _Notulis “ Lesice. On the plan of 
“—— s Latin Delectus. New edit. 4 
ireek Exercises; with a comprehensive Syntax. 
By the Rev. W. Neilson, D.D. 8vo. 5s. 
Key to the Same. 3s. bds. 


Latin Prosody made Easy. By John Carey, L.L.D. 
New edit. enlarged, 12mo. 7s. bds. 

Terminationes et Exempla Declinationum et 
Cc ‘onjugationum, itemque Propria que Maribus, Que Genus. et As 
in Presenti. Enzlished and Ex plained for the Use of Young 
a a go By C. Hoole, M.A. Revised by T. Sandon. 

s. 6d. ba. 

Exercises to the Accidence and Grammar ; or, an 
Exe ——e of the Moods and Tenses, and the Rules of Con- 
struction. y W. Turner, M.A. New edit. 3s. bd. 

P: rogressive Exercises, adapted to the Eton Acci- 
dence. “By the Rev. J. Winfield. 6th edit. 2%. 6d. bd. 

Fasciculus Poeticus; or, a New Classic Guide to 
Latin Heroic Verse. New edit. enlarged. 12mo. 4s. bd. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme & C 








ARCHDEACON BUTLER’S SCHOOL ATLASES, ETC. 
TLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, con- 


sisting of 23 coloured Ma aps, from a new set of Plates. 
Corrected to 1835. 12s. half-be on 


Atlas of Ancient Guenahe: ; consisting of 22 co- 
loured Maps, with a complete accentuated Index. 12s. 


General Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geography, 
45 colmnred Maps and two Indexes. 1/. 4s. 

*#,* The Author begs to observe that in the present editions he 

has adde d Maps of the West Indies and Australia to the Modern, 
and of Mauritania, Numidia, and Africa Propria, to the Ancient 
Atlas ; and has had several of the Maps re-drawn and re-en- 
graved, especially those of Greece and Italy, on a larger seale, 
and one of Italy also added, without any increase of price. 

Sketch of Modern and Ancient Geography, for 
the Use of Se hools. New edition, corrected to 1835. In 1 vol. 
Svo. 9s. 

Outline Geographical Copy-Books, intended as 
Practical Exercises. 4to. 4s. each, sewed. 

A Praxis on the Latin Prepositions, being an at- 
tempt to illustrate their Origin, Seetnation and Government, 
for the Use of Schools. New edit. svo. 6s. 6d. 

Key to the Same. 6s. ds. 

London ; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman, 
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eae 
GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
RAMMAR of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY ; 


being an Introduction and Companion to the larger W. wy 


» hor, 
of the same Auth the Rev. J. GOLDSMITH. 
dition, improved. With Views of the Principal Capitals 
New edition the World, Maps, &e. 3s. 6. bound. 
A Key to the same. 9d. 
Geography on a Popular Plan; containing all the 
resting and amusing features of Geographical Knowledge, 
~ calculated to convey lustruction by means of the striking 
d pleasing associatiogs peomneet by the peculiar Manners, 
in coms, &e. of all Nations. By the Rev. J. Goldsmith. New 
edition lneluding Extracts from recent Voyages and Travels, 
with Engravings on Steel, Maps, &c. Ms. bound. 
Dowling’s Introduction to Golds: nith’s 
Pupils. 9d 

of Geography. For Junior Pupils. 9d. 
Dowling’s 500 Questions on the Maps i in Gold- 
ith’s Grammar of Geography. 9d.——KEY, 9d 

4 London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green & L ongman. _ 
— EY MU RRAY’S ELEMENTARY WORKS. 

ew Editions, with the Author's last Corrections. 

xd LISH GRAMMAR; comprehending the 
Principles and Rules of the Lenauege , illustrated by ap- 

priate Exercises, and a Key to the Exercises. 2 vols. 8vo. 





Grammar 





proy 
" E nalish Grammar. 12mo. 4s. bd. 
Abridgment of the English Grammar. 1s. bd. 
English Exercises, adapted to the English Gram- 
ar. 2s. 6d. u 
‘s Key to the English Exercises. 2s. 6d. bd. The 
Exercises and Key in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. bd. 

Introduction to the English Reader, or a Selection 
of Prose and Poetry, &c. 3s. bd nd. 

English Reader, or Pieces in Prose and Poetry, 
from the best Writers. 4. 6d. bd. 

Sequel to the English Reader, or Elegant Selec- 
tions in Prose and Poetry. 4s. 6¢. bd. 

Introduction au Lecteur F ‘rancois; ou Recucil 
des Pieces choisi avec l'Explication des Idiotismes et des 
Phrases difficile 3s. 6d. bd. 

Lecteur Frangois ; ; ou Recueil des Piéces, en Prose 
eten Vers, tirées des Meilleurs Ecrivains, pour servir 4 perfec- 

tionner dans la Lecture. 5s. bi 

English Spelling Book, with Reading Lessons, 
adapted for Children. 1s. 6d. 1d. 

First Book for Children. 6d. sewed. 

London : Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. ; and Darton & Harvey. 
York: W ilson & Sons. 
Of whom may be had, 
Life of Lindley Murray, by Himself. 8vo. 9s. 


Grammatical Questions, otgned to Murray's 
Grammar. By C. Bradley, A.M. 2s. 6d. b 

First Lessons in English cme: designed as 
an Introduction to Murray's Grammar Abridged. 9d. 


NEW EDITIONS OF SCHOOL BOOKS OF ESTABLISHED 
VN RIT. 
YNGLISH SPELLING BOOK ; containing a 


progressive Series of Easy Lessons, with a variety of En- 
gravings ; the whole intended to furnish an improved Introduc- 
wd Book to fhe p aet Elements of English. By W. MAVOR, 
D. 1s. 66 

Reading Exercises for Schools; being a Sequel to 
Mavor’s Spelling, and an Introduction to the Class Book. By 
the Rev. Dr. Blair. 2s. bd. 

The Class Book ; or, Three Hundred and Sixty-five 
Reading Lessons ; combining the Elements of Knowledge, with 
agreater number of Reading Exercises (from the best Authors) 
than; any other similar Work : every lesson teaching some princi- 
ple of Science, or some important Truth. By the Kev. Dr. Blair. 
oe. ml. 

Mavor’s Classical English Poetry ; consisting of 
from Three to Four Hundred. of the best short Pieces in. the 
Language, and some original Pieces, With a Preface, indicat- 
ing the severs : pe cies of Poetry, and the best Modes of Recita- 
tion. 5s. 6d. 

Mavor'’s British N Nepos, consisting of Select Lives 
ofillustrious Britons, distinguished for the ir V irtues, Talents, &c. 
interspersed with Practical Reflections ; written for the Young, 
on the principle— that example i is more powerfulthan precept. 5s. bd. 

Mavor's Selection of the Lives of Plutarch, abridg- 
ed; containing Me some of the most illustrious Characters of Anti- 
quity. Ss. fd. be 

Mavor’s Elements of Natural History. Founded 
on the Linnean Arrangement of Animals; with popular De- 
seriptions, in the mpqnner of Goldsmith and Buffon. With 50 

ravings, 78. 6d 

Mavor’s U niversal Stenography ; or a Complete 
and Practical System of Short-Hand. 6s. bds. 

Sermons tor Schools ; containing one for every 

ay in the year, and also for C hristmas Day, Good Fi riday, 
aned for Young a »rsons. By the Rev. 8. "alana as. bd. 
London : in, Rees, Orme, & Co 


NEW EDI’ Tr IONS, OF TY H's MATHE ~ \TIC AL AND 
iEOGRAPHICAL WORK 
EW TRE AT IS on the USE of the GLOBES, 
or a Philosophical View of the e urth and Heavens ; com- 
prehending an Account of the Figure, Magnitude, and Motion of 
the Farth: with the natural Changes of its Surface, caused by 
Floods, Earthqua kes, &ec. 12mo. with Pli ates, 6s. 6d. bound and 


lettered. 
Key to the Above. By W.TL. Prior. 2s. 6d. 
Elements of Plane Geometry; containing the 
irst Six Books of Euclid, from the text of Dr. Simson: with 
Notes, Critical and E x pla: atory. ‘To which are added, Book 
VIL. including several important propositions which are net in 

eli d; Book VILL. consisting of Practical Geometry ; Book IX. 
of Planes sand their inter ae ctions 5 and Book X. of the ‘Ge -ometry 
of Solids. svo. 10s. 6d. 

Introduction to the Theory and Practice of Plane 
and Spherical Trigonome try, and the Stereographic Projectio: 
oi the Sphe ~ : Theory of Navigation ; up 
hending a vi ety of Rules, Formule, with their I tic 
Applications “m the Mensuration of Heights and Distances, &e. 
§vo0. las. bds. 

System of Geography, on an entirely new Plan, in 
which the recent Alterations in the Division of the Continent are 






















































carefully attended to. 12mo. 6s. bd. 
London ; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman, 


rly wendy, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


HE BAR SINISTER. or, Memoirs of an 


agtienste, 
y the Hon. Mrs. *######, 
sore Elder, & Co. ¢ ‘ornhill. 


NEW EDITIONS OF HOWARD'S Avan ) GREEK AND LATIN 
WORK 
[NTROpUCTORY LA T IN EXERCISES 
2s. 67. 
Latin Exercises Extended. 3s. 6d. 
Key to Ditto. 2s. 6d. 
Latin and English Vocabulary. 1s. 6d. 
Latin Phrases, from the best Authors. 
English and Greek Vocabulary. 3s. 
Introductory Greek Exercises. 4s. 6d. 
London : ne gman, me & Co. 


— YSTEM of PR: SCTIC AL "ARITHMETIC, 


’ applicable to the pre sent state of grade and Money Trans- 


actions. By the Rev. J. JO 
New edit. corrected po improved, “y SAMUEL MAYNARD. 

Key to the above ; with a System of Mental Arith- 
metic, Xe. . New edition, 3s. bound. 

Familiar Introduction to the Arts and Sciences ; 
divided into Lessons, with Questions. By the Rev. J. Joyce. 
Plates and Cuts. 5th edition, 6s. bds. 

Elements of Land Surveving, in all its Branches. 
Including Practical Geometry, _ Trigonometry. Land Measuring 
by various Instruments, Mapping, &c. A. Crocker. h 
Plates and Cuts. ew edition, 9s. bound. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme & c=. 
In &vo. 13th edition, materially improved, 15s. bound, 
BRIDGMEN'T of AINSWORTH'S DIC- 
TIONARY, English and Latin, Latin and English ; for 
the Use of Schools. 

By THOMAS MORELL, D.D. 

orrections and Additions by AS C AREY, LL. a 





Is. 6d. 




















: Pein “d ae d Tongm: an & J, «& Clarke ; 
rc T. Ca Richs vrdson 5 J. M. Ric hardson ; 
‘< "Son ; i Scholey ; saldwin & Co. & F. 





Ri Booker; E. Williams ; J. Bohn ; Har waiiton i ¢ Co. ; 
W hittaker r 3 Co.; 1 
Darton & Co. 3. Simpkin & Co. ; W 


f Dowding; B. Fellowes ; J. Maynia 





Hodgson ; 8. Hodgson; Houlston & Son; Seeley & Co.; J. 
K ace vy: J. H. Parker, Oxford ; Wilson & Sons, York ; and J. & 
J. J. Deighton, Cambridge. 





TANGMILE: S QUEST tO rign a § THE AUTHOR'S LAST 


Just McaAL. in I2mo. new edition, 
ISTORICAL and = MIS CEL LAN EOUS 
UEST — for the Use of Y ome . ? eople ; witha Selec- 
tion of British and General Blosts shy, 
By RICHMAL MANGNALL. 

This edition is awa 2 sed by ~ insertion of the 
Astronomical Terms and Biographic al Sketches, whic h, it is 
hoped, will more entitle the work to a continuance of the liberal 
patronage that it has already received. ‘The Dates have been 
compared with the best authorities, and corrected: the whole 
has been care fully revised: and additions have been made 
where ne ary ; partie ularly aset of Miscellaneous Questions 
before Christ, an abstract of the English Reigns from the Year 
800 to the Norman Conquest, and Questions on the History of 
the Old Testament, chronologically arrange 

By the same Author, - 
Compendium of "Geography, for Schools, Private 
Families, and all those who require knowledge of this necessary 
Scie ~_ e. “ edition, completely corrected to the present time. 
7s. 64 
Lahens Lane. Rees, Orme, Brown, Green & Longman. 
In W2mo., price 4s. 6d. bound, 
| ES AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE, Fils 
d'Ulysse. Par M. FENELON. New edition, with the 
Signification of the most difficult words in English at the bottom 
of each page. 
Par N. WANOSTROC it L .L.D. 

London: Longman & Co. ; T. Ca uel Richardson ; Bald- 
win & Co.; J.G. & F. Milsons 3 ‘Wesker: E. W illiams ; 
Hamilton & Co.; Dulau & Co. ; Darton & Harvey ; Whitt: iker 
& Cor; J un; Sherwood & Co.; Sim pkin & Marshall; J. 
Souter; Smith, Elder & Co. ; Cowie & Co.; E. Hodgson ; J. May- 
nard; Houls on & Son; B. Fellowes ; acey. Liverpool, G, 

«& J. Robinson. 

Of whom may be had, also by M. Wanostrocht : 


Recueil Choisi. 3s. 

A Sequel tothe same. 4s. 

Grammar of the French Language. 4s. 
Key to ditto. By Ventouilluc. 12mo. 3s. 
Vocabulary of the French Language. 3s. 
La Liturgie de L’Eglise Anglicane. 4s. 
Gil Blas de Santillane, de M. Le Sage. Gs. 
Bélisaire, &c. Par M. Marmontel. 4s. Gd. 
Numa Pompilius. Par Florian. 4s. 
Pierre Le Grand. Par Voltaire. 5s. 
Latin Grammar. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Livre des oo soa 2s. 


New edition, in 2 a Ma ‘tps and Plates, 22s. bds. 


ARH LE SOL 1G iA GR: FD 2CA ; or the Antiquities 


By Jou por TE R, D.D. 
London : Printed for < ongman & Co. ; § 
ley; Baldwin & Co, ; ad i. Rivi 
d. Dune an; Sirapkin ’ ; Cowie & Co. 
rker, Oxford: Stirli g& Co. and Bells 
and J. Porte r, Dublin. 
Of whom may be had, 


Clavis Homerica. A Sam. Patricio, L.L.D. Editio 


nova, priors aurt ti or, AVO. 1s, bd. 
































; R. Scho- 
Ler & Co.; 
. Hodgson : 
,E dinburgh: 











~j2mo. price 4s. bound in elot 
HE RY IL L es ie inst STEP to F ‘RENC H; 
Indispensable to, and in harmony with ye Frene h Gree 
mars: being a ollection, of PROGRESSIV1 MIL 1A ON- 
VERSAT 1ONS, French and Ens lish, show = a Parattel be- 
tween he Pronunciation, Etymology, Accidence, and Idioms of 
the Parts of Speech, in both Languages, with Grammatical Ob- 
servations on a new plan; designed to amuse the pupil and 
lighten the task of the. teacher 
By F. M. DE CHERVILLE, 
Teacher of the French Language in London. 
London ; Effingham Wilson, 8, Royal Exchange, 










OSELLINI, I MONUMENTI, &e. 
Messrs. Dutav & Co, beg to announce that Livraisons 
23 and 24 are just received. 
37, Soho-square, Jan. 19, 1836. 
This day is published, the 4th edit. price 9s. 6d. 
R. KIDD’S BRIDGEWATER TREA \ TISE. 


a Iliam Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lane, an 


published, in 2 vols. 8vo. ates, price 30: 
1 REY. WILLIAM KIRBY'S BRIDGE- 
TER TREATISE on the HISTORY, HABITS, and 
INSTING Tet ANIMALS 
William Picke ring, Chancery-lane, London. 





















1 foolscap 8vo. p 
SKETCH fom the INTERIOR of DER- 


RYNANE ABBEY 
WwW illiam Pickering, Publisher, Chance ry-lane, London. 


shea =o STUART ON THE ROMANS, 
vol. &vo. price 12s. in boards, 
AC C oM ME NTARY on the EPISTLE to the 
ROM: ae, with a Translation and various Excursus. 
By MOSES STUART, Professor of Sacred Literature, Andover. 
The 3rd Dahea. corrected and greatly enlarged. 
London : Printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, 73, ¢ *heapside ; and 
may be procured, by order, of any other Bookseller in the King- 
dom, 
- ayn OF CL — pone Kl POETRY. 
large vol. &vo. 30s. in cl 6d. with gilt edges, 
. 7 
ELK ‘'T WORKS of “the BRITISH POETS, 
from C a AUCER to JONSON ; with  Biographic al Sketches, 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY ) 
Uniform with the above, i in A, 20s. with gilt edges, 
Select Works of the British Poets, from Jonson 
to Beattie ; with Biographical and Critical Prefaces. By Dr. Aikin. 
Also, in 10 vols. royal Ismo. 3/.; and in post Ismo, 2/. 
“ A compilation which places before us the best Pp poms of our 
best Poets in a very accessible form.”’—Vonthly Rev 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, ae Green, & Longmen. 











»ls. Avo. with Maps, 2/. 5s. t 


HE HISTORY of THU CY DIDES, newly 
translated; with copious Annotations, an entirely new 
Life of Thue ydide "s, and a M ne ~ the ate of Greece at the 


commence ms ~ of the Pe / n Wa 
y the Rev, 8. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. 
Of Sidne 4 % ‘ollege, ¢ ‘ambridge ; Vicar of Bisbrooke ; &e 
“A version as literal and as pe ie = uous as erudition and in- 
dustry combined can render it. lectic | 
By the same Author, 
Recensio Synoptica Annotationis Sacre. 
vols. 8vo. price 6/. 2 
L ondon : 











8 large 


bds. 
Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 


mm Fe b. Ist, in fe ap. 8vo. with a vignette, 6s. in eb 
HE PRINCIPLES of DESCRIPT iv iE and 
e045 ic Al. BOTANY. 
e Rev. . HENSLOW, M.A, F.L.S. 
Professor of one in the U niversity of Cambridge, 
Forming Vol. 75 of 
DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPADIA, 
The following is a List of the 
Volumes to be published in Tur CycLtorp1a in the course of 
1836, and which are expected to om eed each other in the 
following order : 
March 1, Livy es of the most Eminent Foreign 
Statesmen, Vol. Il. Comdial Richelieu, Oxenstien, Cardinal 
Mazarin, &c. By G p RK. James, Esq. 
April 2, Zoology. By W. Swainson, Esq. Birds. 


ol. I. 
May 2, Naval History. By R. Southey. Vol. IV. 
June 1, Literary and Scientific Lives. By R. 


Southey, J. Montgomery, Bishop of Cloyne, Sir D. Brewster, 
Mrs. Shelley, &c. Vol. 








July 1, England (General History), continued 
from Sir James Mackintosh. Vol. 3 

Aug. 1, Greece, by the ‘Rev. Cc. C. Thirlwall. 
Vol. Ill. 


and John Taylor. 


London: Longman & Co. ; 





~ Just published, Vols. i. and ul. De ay bound in cloth, price 


ue PENNY SUND AY READER. 
dited by the Rev. J. E. N, MOLESWORTH, 
Rector = St. Martin's, and one of the Six Preachers of the 
Cathedral, Cante rbury. 
_ These two volumes ¢ omplete the observations on the Collects, 

Epistles, and Gospels, for every Sunday in the Year ; and, the 
itor hopes, will form, what has been much wanted, an inter- 
esting and various.collection of Sunday Keading, which ever 
master may place in the hands of his servants, children, friends, 
and neighbours, with a view to give them amusing and instruc- 
tive occupation, suitable to the sacred character of the Lord's 
Day, and to increase their love and admiration of the Services 
of the Chure h. 

The Work is continued i - earn ers. The lending subject for 
each Number in 1836, will t * Proper Lessons’ for the several 
Sundays. The miscells =o mae meat will continue on the same 
plan as in Is 

sold by Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
place, London ; and all other Booksellers 
Of whom may be had, the following Works, by the same Editor, 

1. Tales from the Scrap-Book of a Country Clergy- 
=e, Price 1s. 6d. 
Overbury ; or, Some Advantages of an Esta- 
blished and Endowed Church. Price ts. 

3. Reformation not a New Religion. 

Price 6d. 























A Sermon. 


“CHAPPED HANDS AND LIPS. 
M*s3: MEDICATED HONEY, for softening 


re . the Skin, and preventing or curing C ines on the Hands, 
ips, &e. 
Prepared only by C. MAY, Reading. 

If, by exposure to cold winds, or the use of hard water,the Face 
become rough, or the Hands and Lips ¢ nepped. one wee li- 

cations only of the Medicated Honey will prove an inf: he 
- medy, and show its decide superiority to Cold Cream, Lip 
Salve, or Pomade Divine. It may be used on the most delicate 
Infant; imparts an agreeable perfume; and if used as directed, 
will not leave the Skinin the least degree sticky or uncomfortable. 

Mothers who suffer by nursing would be spared much incon- 
venience and pain by using the ‘ Medicated 

Sold,in pol me by Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; 
Farringdon-street ; Edwards, St. Paul's Churchya: tton & 
Co. Bow Churchyard; and may be had of all respectab e Medi- 
cing Vendors i in gor and Country. Price ls, | 





t. 
*,* Observe th at the Proprietor’s Name is on the ; Stamp, 





THE ATHENZUM. 
MR. COLBURN’S ‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Complete, with all the 40 Original Portraits, and other Embellishments, in 2 vols. 4to. price 2U. 8s. (originally published at 57. 5s.) 


SIR JONAH BARRINGTON’S 


MEMOIRS OF IRELAND AND THE UNION; 


Among the Portraits in this Work will be found those of the Duke of Leinster, Marquis Cornwallis, Earls of Clare, Charlemont, Ross, Granard, and Moira—Lords Castlereagh, Kilwarden, 
Hutchinson, De Blaquire, and Edward Fitzgerald—the Bishops of Waterford and Down—the Right Hon. John Philpot Curran, Plunkett, Hussey Burgh, and Grattan—Mr. Secretary Cooke, 
Patrick Duigenan, Major-General Matthew, Colonel Vereker, Sir John M‘Cartney, Sir Jonah Barrington, Messrs. Flood, Francis, Hardy, Gold, Egan, Richard Dawson, Charles Kendal, Bush, Arthur 
O'Connor, Robert Emmet, and James Napper Tandy. 














Seconp and Cugarnp Boysten, in 2 dto. vols, compuising the Th 3 vols. 8vo. 21s. AND TRAVELS TO JERUSALEM post 8v9, Ife, 
quantity of Six Octavos, price only 2/. 10s. FUSEIL l's LECTURES LIFE N . y + I AND TH 
GARRICK’S LIFE AND CORRESPON- ’ WRITINGS. F HOLY LAND. . 
DENCE. — Edited by JOHN KNOWLES, Esa. F.R.S. By the Viscount DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 
th 3 - Coneea pendegse compeines eet of ae Letters from “ Perhaps the most valuable work as regards the fine arts ever “A most valuable companion to the Scriptures.”"—Standard, 
found those of Burke, Jehnson, Warburton, Goldsmith, Gibbon, published in England,”"—G/lobe. 


Robertson, Hume, Wharton, Sheridan, Wilkes, Colman, Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, Foote, Macklin, Henderson. 


Vols. 1. and II. in ove. price onl do. gach, bo 
New and Curarer Epstrox, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait ee, Se SS COME eted in 4 vols. 
P = - ‘novels. postevo. with |... ,of the Author, ptice only 16s. bound, THE DUKE OF ROVIGO'S MEMOIRS oF 
. > N, vols. v0. ry , + r ~ r 
aeons Portrait, price only 16s. THE INDICATOR AND COMPANION | |... NAPOLEON. 
THE COMIC SKETCH-BOOK FOR THE FIRESIDE. - is celebrated V ork. " Sevary, J inister of Police under the 
Or SKETCHES and RECOLLECTIONS. , By LEIGH HUNT. ending with the period of the Battle of Wate" of Napoleon, 


By the Author of * Paul Pry.’ “A most agreeable miscellany ; full of fancy, liveliness, and | | “* These Memoirs must take an enduring place in alll histor} 
“ This work will be truly delightful to our readers,’'"—Atheneum. heamnone."—- ta lo librarits.""—Gilobe, orical 


nd in morocco 











Complete, the 3 vols. in 1, for 6s. bound, printed uniformly with Byron and Scott, and beautifully | In Weekly Parts, price One Shilling each, beautifully embellished, to be completed in 20 Parts, 
embellished with a fine Portrait of the Author, by Finden, and a Vignette, 


MR. LISTER’S “GRANBY? | THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON'S 


COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. LIFE, EXILE, AND CONVERSATIONS, 
A SELECT COLLECTION of the BEST WORKS of FICTION of the most DISTINGUIKHED . 
ENGLISH WRITERS ; By the COUNT LAS CASES. 

Amongst which will be found those of P 


Bulwer | Gleig Galt Lord Mulgrave “ The republication, in so cheap and beautiful a form, of Las Cases’s Account of the Life, Exile, 
Hook James Frazer Lady Bury and Conversations of Napoleon, seems to have revived with double force the interest and 
Marryat Lister Carne Lady Morgan excited on the first appearance of that work. 
H. Smith Croly Glascock Mrs. Shelley ¢ hasty perusal of it will, 


Ward Grattan Cunningham Miss Burney cheaply purchased and studied with attention ; while those who now see it ‘or the first time will 
D' Israeli Banim Maturin Miss Aikin. do so with strongly-excited feelings of admiration and pity for the captive warrior. He 


re. the 

a ee sa enaciae iets reader is brought into domestic acquaintance and society with the modern Themistocles. 
ole A re-issue of the earlier Volumes of COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS is taking place | man whose fame filled the world, and whose arms had nearly subdued it to his pm 4 
regularly in Weekly Shilling Numbers, among which have already appeared, ‘shorn of his beams,’ and baring his inmost heart to the faithful companion of his fallen fortunes. 


y oG ‘ . a) So co ete, indeed, i evelope ’ Napoleo c , the S, 4 
MR. BULWER'S ‘PELHAM and *THE DISOWNED and | Sp.campet deeds the desclogsmeng of Napoleow's, haracie nama a aa 
CAPT. MARRYAT’S ‘FRANK MILDMAY. his autobiography."—Sun, 


THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The FIRST NUMBER for the New Year of this popular Literary Journal is now publishéd; and those who may desire to avail themselves of this favourable opportunity for commencing it, are 
requested to forward their orders immediately to their respective Booksellers or Newsvenders. Independently of forming a complete Register for each year of the progress of Art, Science, Literatute, 
the Drama, &c. this Journal contains the most interesting and original Papers, in Proseund Yetse, by the first Writers of the day, among whom will be found— 

THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq., THEODORE HOOK, Ese., JOHN POOLE, Esq., JAMES SMITH, Esa., BARRY CORNWALL, T. C. GRATTAN, Esq., Hon. Mrs. NORTON, Mars. S. C. HALL, 
N. P. WILLIS, Es@., Miss LANDON, LAMAN BLANCHARD, Esq., T. H. BAYLY, Esq., LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq., AUTHOR or CORN LAW RHYMES. 


n ‘Those who formerly were only able to obtgina 
undoubtedly, read it anew with the greatest interest, now that it caf be 











FIELD SPORTS OF THE NORTH. | SEconp and CuEearer Epition, in 2 large vols. 8vo. containing , In 1 thick vol. &vo. lbs. boards, . : 
By L. LLOYD, Esa. and Posting Disty, Mays of the’ Princimal Towns, xc. omy | LETTERS FROM SWITZERLAND AND 
Seconp Eprtton, considerably improved and enlarged, and 28s. bound, ITALY. 
embellished with 23 Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. TRAVELS TO ST. PETERSBURGH : By JOHN CARNE, Esq. 
spo, OF ths moat valuable productions ever given to the | 7, 19 FLANDERS, the BHENISH PROVINCES, PRUSSIA, In ovo. with a Portrait, 
qameepeienmes &c., and return through POLAND, SILESIA, SAXONY, BYRON’S CONVERSATIONS 
Seconp EpiTIon, in 2 vols. 8vo. only 16s. GERMANY, and FRANCE. WITH THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 
AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS, By DR. GRANVILLE, F.R.S. &c. “Beyond all comparison the best book that has been written 
Noti A Bhs. on Lord Byron —the truest, cleverest, and most pleasing.”"— 
Notions picked up by a Travelling Bachelor, i Spectator. 
(JAMES FENIMORE COOPER.) New Epitr1on, with considerable Additions, 3 vols. avo. ray 
BNE, PERSONAL SKETCHES OF HIS Seconp Ep1TioNn, with considerable Additions, 2 vols. 8v0. 
Seconp and Cuearer Epitiox, in 2 vols. post vo. 16s. OWN TIMES, LOCKE'S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
LONDON AND LONDONERS; By SIR JONAH BARRINGTON ; By LORD KING. 


2 ‘ Being his Individual Recollecti f Distinguished Pers s 
Or, A SECOND JUDGMENT OF BABYLON THE GREAT. Remarkable Events; and. irish Life, for the last 50 Veaee 





“ A delightful addition to the literature of our country.”"— 
Literary Gazette. 








The Eleventh Part, with the Arms of the various Families, 


BURKE’S HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY. 


N.B. The Twelfth Part will appear early in February, and four more Parts will domplete this important work, which wi i i 
r } Ty; ¢ our mM $s i rk, ill e ‘ E ards 
twelve hundred Eminent Families, and of above a hundred thousand individuals te ee aes Can 


THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 


AND NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE. 





The FIRST NUMBER for the New Year of this popular Journal is published this day, and those who may desire to avail themselves of this favourable opportunity for commencing it, are 
requested to forward their orders immediately to their respective Booksellers or Newsvenders, 


“ This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which the British press can boast : presenting a wide field of entertainment to the general as well as the professional 
reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the two services are numerous, and distinguished by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, an ardent love of discipline, tempered bya 
sense of justice, honour, humanity, and a tender regard for the welfare and personal comfort of our soldiers and seamen. ‘ 


Published for HENRY COLBURN, by R. BENTLEY ; and all Booksellers. 


London: James Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday at the ATHENEUM OFFICE, No.2,C. = : 1 Bo and 
Newsvenders.Agents: for ScoTLAND, Messrs, Boll & Bradfute, Edinhurgh; for Inneanp, Wik. Wakeman, Dublis ; for the Saat NENT, BM. Bosaey Rue du a pat ieee Parl 
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